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CHAPTEE I. ♦ 

During the morning of that eventful 5th of 

November on which was fought one of the 

grandest battles that ever English soldiers 

^ook a hand in, a young Russian Grand Duke, 

^who intended, together with his brother, to be 

ya spectator of the projected attack upon the 

Q British position at Inkermann, had an exciting 

j adventure which very nearly proved his last, 

CO and went nigh to depriving Russia of a future 

Q Tsar, but gained for the young imperial prince 

^ a life-long friend, and for the present writer an 

important character in this history. 

fm^ What happened was something like this. 

*"The princes, surrounded by a brilliant suite 

^ officers, were engaged in inspecting the 

troops about to take part in the day's work, 

^ding in and out of the ranks drawn up for 

'^heir inspection, and greeted everywhere with 

^^hat explosive Russian military salutation 

P^vhich sounds like " Drai Jeldyoo ! " The staff 

were in the best of spirits, and so were the 

1 



2 A tsab's gbatitudb. 

Grand Dukes, for great things were expected 
of the troops this day ; and there was much 
light-hearted conversation and laughter, in 
which the Princes Alexander and Constantino 
took their full share. 

Suddenly something happened, however, 

♦ which, though viewed at first rather as an 
entertaining episode than otherwise, soon took 
a more serious aspect. As the glittering 
company passed a troop of the Gardes d ChevaX^ 
the horse of one of the troopers took fright 
and bolted, startled by the sudden greeting of 
the soldiers to their imperial visitors ; and 
instantly the horse of the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander started in pursuit. Constantine, his 
brother, roared with laughter, and offered to 
back the prince for a hundred roubles ; but the 
trooper's charger was a splendid animal, as 
most of the hordes of that fine regiment are, 
and was not to be so easily overtaken. On 

* and on went the pair, to the delight of the 
entire army — ^a glorious race ; and it was not 
until the animals were seen to be heading 
straight for the English lines that any one 
began to look grave. 

" Why, confound the fellow," said Constan- 
tine, " he is leading my brother straight for the 
British lines. What if they were to gallop 
into range of the guns ? " 
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As though in answer to this speech, there 
was a puflF of smoke from the top of th,B hill in 
the distance, and though the missile did not 
reach within half a mile of the galloping pair, 
it was nevertheless clear that they had been 
observed, and that the shot might be accepted 
as a warning. 

At the same moment a horseman was seen 
to shoot out from the ranks of the Ked Hus- 
sars, the nearest regiment at that moment to 
the flying pair of riders, and to start in pursuit 
ventre d, terre — at racing speed. The last 
horseman was splendidly mounted ; he be- 
longed to a lighter regiment, and was a lighter 
man than the Grand Duke, and it was seen 
that he rapidly decreased the distance which 
separated him from the latter ; for the prince's 
horse, besides having the disadvantage of 
carrying a heavy weight— the Romanofs are 
with but few exceptions tall, big men — was 
labouring now under the additional impediment ' 
of a strong application of the curb, which, 
though failing to stop the excited animal, or 
even very greatly to diminish its speed, con- 
siderably penalised it in the race. The leader 
— the trooper whose horse had bolted in the 
first instance — was still well ahead, and though 
he appeared to be tugging and swearing at his 
mount to the top of his bent, his exertions did 
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not seem to have any effect whatever upon 
the iron-mouthed beast, which, alarmed by 
the clatter of hoofs behind it, or perhaps de- 
lighted with the excitement of the race, carried 
its rider at a terrific rate towards the enemy's 
lines. 

By this time the glittering group of anxious 
oflBcers, with the Grand Duke Constantino at 
their head, was moving pretty fast in the 
direction taken by the three flying horsemen. 
The Grand Duke looked grave, and no longer 
laughed or even spoke. Excepting an occa- 
sional ejaculation from one or another of the 
horrified staff, there was not a word said, 
as all cantered slowly on in pursuit of the 
chase. 

Meanwhile the three horsemen were now 
undoubtedly within range of the British guns, 
and added to the occasional banging of the 
fieldgun, which had several times tried its 
distance at the little body of cavalry so rashly 
approaching its fire, there now came more 
frequent puffs of smoke and the sharper crack 
of rifles. The position of the three racers was 
growing every moment more dangerous. 

" The hussar is gaining fast," said Constan- 
tine; "but what does he mean to do — head my 
brother's horse? Look at the trooper — con- 
found him — he has the best horse of the three 
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— ^he is going far ahead — what does the hussar 
mean to do ? Who is it, your Excellency ? " 

" It's too far to see, your Highness," replied 
Menshikof, the commander-in-chief, who rode, 
pale and agitated, at the Grand Duke's side. 
The young prince imperial was more or less in 
his charge, and the general did not like to 
think what the terrible Nicholas might do if 
anything should happen to him. 

"It is either Golovanof or Dostoief, your 
Highness," said an aide-de-camp y "but I cannot 
tell which at this distance. I go by the horse; 
none but those two possesses such a flier as 
that one there ! " 

It was indeed a flier, and long as the start 
given to the Grand Duke had been, his pursuer 
was now close at his heels. All who watched 
held their breath, wondering what the hussar 
intended to do. Head the prince's horse and 
cause it to bear round and away out of danger? 
That was felt to be the best course, if it could 
be so managed. 

But meanwhile matters came to a crisis 
rather quicker than was expected. The 
trooper, whose horse led the race by at least 
one hundred yards, was suddenly seen to raise 
his arms and fall from the saddle; at the same 
moment his charger swerved, plunged, and 
striking the ground with its head, turned com- 
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pletely oyer, rolled round once or twice, and 
lay still. 

" Good God — look at that ! " muttered Con- 
stantine, crossing himself vehemently, while 
every hand among the group of watchers 
hastened to do the same. *^ Lord, have mercy 
upon us !— Alexander will be within range of 
their rifles in a moment Head him, hussar, 
head himl" he shouted excitedly, forgetting 
that his brother was hundreds of yards beyond 
any possibility of hearing. 

But, apparently, the hussar had other ideas 
as to the best course to be pursued in this 
emergency. Almost at the very instant that 
the trooper and his horse entered the line of 
rifle-fire and fell dead he had caught up to the 
Grand Duke ; and now, if those behind could 
have heard so far, they would have understood 
his intentions. "Hold on, sir; hold on tight!*' 
he shouted. ** I'm going to hamstring him 1 " 

And leaning over, the hussar deftly drew 
his sabre across the galloping charger's ham- 
string. The Grand Duke's horse made a few 
halting bounds forward and then stopped dead, 
while the hussar rushed past him, and was 
carried fifty yards farther before he succeeded 
in pulling up. 

Those fifty yards sealed the fate of the poor 
charger, for at that moment the line of fire 
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was entered and the animal fell dead, pierced 
by half a dozen bullets, pitching its rider over 
its head as it plunged heavily to earth. 

A sigh of relief passed, like a puff of wind, 
from rank to rank of those who had watched 
the race as the Grand Duke was seen to have 
stopped in his mad career in the very nick of 
time. 

" Lord help us, that's a good hussar ! " mut- 
tered Constantine, crossing himself once more. 
''That is a man to be remembered, Menshikofl" 

" His Imperial Majesty will not forget him 
after this," said the general, "of that your 
Highness may rest assured ; but it appears to 
me that the British bullets have cheated our 
friend of his reward I " 

" Nay, see — ^your Excellency — he is alive ! " 
said a younger and sharper sighted member of 
the staff; "he is sitting up, leaning against the 
horse — wounded though, I think." 

"Certainly wounded, or he would try to 
retire from that warm place," some one added. 
"But — good Lord, have mercy upon us — what is 
Alexander Nicolaievitch doing? His Highness 
is walking straight into the line of fire 1 " 

To the horror of all, such appeared to be the 
case. The Grand Duke had dismounted from 
his panting disabled horse and seemed to be 
walking up to join the wounded hussar. 
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This is what was actually taking place. 
,The hussar officer had received two bullets, 
one in the thigh, the other in the hand, and 
had settled himself under cover of his dead 
charger to bind his wounds with his handker^ 
chief and to collect his wits, somewhat scat- 
tered by the heavy fall he had just experienced, 
before attempting to crawl away out of danger. 
He was so engaged when he observed the officer 
whose horse he had disabled dismount and 
approach him. 

" Go back, go back, whoever you are ! " he 
cried ; *' don't you see I am under fire ? " 

" But you are wounded ! " shouted the un- 
recognised Grand Duke. "How are you going 
to get back ? " 

**I shall crawl all right in a minute or two," 
said the other ; ** go back, you, for God's sake." 

" No, no ! " cried the Grand Duke. ** You 
have saved my life ; I must certainly do the 
same for you if I can. There is no danger, for, 
see, they are no^ even firing at us ! " This 
was true, for the chivalrous young British 
officer in command of the outpost, whose good 
shooting had caused such a flutter in the 
Kussian staff, seeing that it was a matter of 
life-saving under fire, had given orders that 
the brave Kussian officer should be allowed to 
perform his heroic action unmolested. 
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Accordingly the Grand Duke was permitted 
to walk deliberately up to the now fainting 
hussar, take him up in his arms and carry him 
away in safety. Had his ears been sharp 
enough the Grand Duke might have heard the 
cheer with which the British outpost greeted 
this achievement. Bearing his unconscious 
burden as easily as he would have cai*ried a 
ten-years' child, the Tsarevitch stepped briskly 
out of danger, and by the time he had covered 
the hundred yards or so of ground which 
appeared to him sufficient to place him out of 
range of possible bullets and had laid his 
burden upon the ground, the. group of pale 
and gasp] no- staff-officers had cantered up 
within eriisjiot, and had begun to overwhelm 
him wit J) .espectful reproaches. But these 
the Grauti iWke quickly silenced, waving 
jlenshikof anc^ the rest aside with the remark 
that any one of them — ^and he hoped every 
Kussian officer in the army — woiild have done 
the same. 

Meanwhile restoratives were administered 
to the young hussar, and the wounded man 
presently groaned and opened his eyes. Then, 
noticing in what resplendent company he was, 
he sat up and rubbed those organs. 

" Who are you, my fine fellow ? " asked the 
commander-in-chief 
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" Lieutenant Vladimir Dostoief of the Red 
Hussars^ your Excellency," replied that in- 
dividual automatically, for his head buzzed 
still, and he was not sure whether he stood 
upon that or the other extremity of his person. 

*' Call yourself captain then from to-day,'' 
said Menshikof; '*yo,u are a lucky young 
fellow and a smart rider, and the Tsar shall 
hear of your exploit. You have, under Provi- 
dence, saved the most valuable life but one in 
Russia." 

Dostoief looked puzzled, then he glanced at 
the Grand Duke bending over him, and half- 
recognised him. He blushed with surprise 
and gratification. 

''Are you the Grand Duke ? " he muttered. 

" Upon my word I did not know it when I " 

Dostoief tried to struggle upon his feet, but 
groaned and fell back. *^I beg your pardon," 
he added, murmuring still more feebly, "but 
my head feels so " 

At this point the wounded man fainted 
once more and was carried by careful hands 
to the rear. Here he was placed in charge 
of the Grand Duke's own medical attendant, 
under whose ministrations he was soon madia 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
And here, too, he was constantly visited by 
the young Tsarevitch until he was strong 
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enough to be sent back to St. Petersburg; 
and in the hospital building within the walls 
of Sebastopol were laid the seeds of a friend- 
ship between these two which was to last for 
many a year and many a decade, and which 
was destined to be productive of results which 
I hope to lay before my readers in the course 
of this history. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

One more incident in connection with Inker- 
mann — that battle of the Titan Thomas Atkins 
— ^and I have done with the Crimea, which is, 
I know, a hackneyed subject, and must not be 
dwelt upon at any length. 

Young Dostoief had been carried safely to 
the rear; the Russian commander-in-chief had 
disposed his forces; the two Grand Dukes had 
encouraged the troops of the Tsar by riding in 
and out, and saluting all and sundry arms of 
the service ; the English, on the top of their 
hill, had made some little preparation for re-^ 
sisting attacks upon their position, and the 
great battle began. This fight of Inkermann 
was a magnificent ** scrimmage," for it was at 
times little else ; yet for all that, scrimmage 
or Homeric battle, or whatever the historian 
may prefer to call it, it was nevertheless one 
of the grandest fights that British troops ever 
took a hand in. It was Tommy Atkins' own' 
particular battle, for his officers played a com- 
paratively small part in the fray; and Thomas, 
on that great day, withstood, by sheer pluck 
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and obstinacy, the determined attacks of 
column after colimin of the enemy's picked 
troops, who outnumbered him as twenty to 
one. Not that the Russians fought ill ! on the 
contrary, they struggled bravely enough ; but 
Tommy had placed himself at the top of a 
steepish hill, and regiment after regiment 
climbed that hill under fire and almost 
reached the top where brave Thomas stood 
and peppered at him, only to quaver and 
double up, out of breath and demoralised, 
and to turn and run at the last moment. 

Among the Kussian troops engaged, on that 
memorable 5th of November, in giving Tommy 
Atkins his innings at Inkermann was a certain 
regiment known as the Okhotsk, in which 
regiment one Alexander Philipof enjoyed the 
rank of captain. The Okhotsk had, during 
the early part of the day, attempted more than 
once to climb the steep ascent at the crest of 
which was the British position, and, like the 
rest of those who made the attempt, had been 
beaten back witlj loss, unable to withstand the 
energetic reception that Mr. Atkins was ever 
ready to offer to all visitors from below. 
Shortly before midday a column of the Okhotsk 
had just retreated pell-mell down the hill for 
the third time, and the officers were busy re- 
dressing the ranks and haranguing the men in 
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preparation for a fourth attempt. This was a 
column of close upon one thousand men, and 
these had succumbed, when near the top, to a 
determined charge of one hundred and twenty- 
soldiers of the Guards, who, finding thsjA, the 
Russians had approached rather closer to their 
position than they considered advisable, had 
flung themselves downhill upon the mass and 
overwhelmed the poor panting Russian soldiers 
by sheer bounce and bluffing. The Russian 
officers, and chief among them young Philipof, 
were furious, and eloquently sarcastic as they 
strove to awaken their men to the shame of 
their thrice-repeated defeat, so that abuse and 
strong language were the order of the day. 
The poor Okhotsk lay or stood about, panting 
and puffing, and wiping the sweat from their 
faces ; they listened to their officers but paid 
very little heed to their threats and abuse, for 
the Russian soldier is half sheep and half 
philosopher, and wild talking does not impose 
upon him. He is unlike a sheep in that he is 
as brave as a man need be ; but like the sheep 
he will follow the leader whether into danger 
or out of it, and if one man turns and runs it 
is probable that the rest vrill do the same; 
but having run away, or achieved his end, or 
indeed whatever may have happened, he will 
not be greatly disturbed, because he is a 
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fatalist ; and therefore he philosophically con- 
cludes that, it having been the will of Provi- 
dence that this or that should have occurred, 
nothing else could have happened, and there- 
fore it is unnecessary to be either elated or 
discouraged or any otherwise than perfectly 
calm and contented. 

On this occasion Captain Philipof certainly 
did his best to startle his sweating, panting 
philosophers into renewed energy and a sense 
of shame. He had done his utmost to save 
the column from the humiliation of retreat. 
He had sworn at and even struck the men of 
his own company at the first indication of a 
desire to run, but all in vain; and as he now 
stood upon a mound, drawn sword in hand, 
abusing and haranguing his men preparatory 
to forming line for a new attack he was a very 
angry person indeed, and doubtless used 
language which he would have been ashamed 
to recall in moments of calm. 

" Now, listen, you sons of dogs!" he shouted. 
" The column will immediately receive orders 
to renew the attack. Let the others do as 
they please, but my sotnia (hundred) shall not 
turn tail again to please these beggarly English. 
I swear to you that the first coward who turns 
and runs this time shall have one of my re- 
volver bullets to carry downhill with him. 
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You know me, sons of dogs that you are ; I 
shall do what I say. I can shoot a man as 
well as most ! " As a matter of fact Philipof 
was an extremely good shot with his revolver, 
and the men knew it. 

A very few moments after this threat had 
left the angry captain's lips, orders came for 
the column to start once again upon its fatal 
up-hill journey. Away it went, colours flut- 
tering ; men singing their stirring songs as 
only the Russian soldiers can sing them ; and 
a huge ikon held aloft in the midst by way of 
benediction upon the effort about to be made. 
Up the hill it went, a determined- looking host 
and formidable withal ; up the hill and into 
view of our brave guardsmen, who greeted it, 
as usual, with much cheering and with a 
murderous fire from such of their rifles as had 
anything in them, most of the ammunition 
having been used up before this. 

This time the brave Okhotsk would take no 
denial, but came steadily on and on in spite of 
the fire, on and upwards until the head of the 
huge column had reached within a very few 
yards of our plucky little band of guardsmen. 
These latter, receiving no support from be- 
hind, and having burned most of their powder, 
began slowly to lose ground, contesting every 
inch of it, however; those who had thrown down 
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their useless rifles fighting like Homeric heroes 

j^ with stones and bits of rock and anything they 

could lay hands upon. It was just at this 

critical moment that the noise of cheering and 

the tramp of footsteps from the rear indicated 

to the heroic little band engaged with the 

enemy that assistance was at hand, and that 

others would arrive in a moment to share the 

glory of turning this big Russian column, and 

sending it flying down the hill after its predcr 

cessors. This, Tommy Atkins felt, would 

never do ; inspirited by the knowledge that 

support was near in case of absolute need, and 

at the same time determined if possible to do 

without it, the brave defenders now pulled 

themselves together. " Charge again, boys ! " 

some one bawled, and grasping sword or 

bayonet more tightly and setting teeth and 

muscle, these tough fellows sprang forward 

once more full in the face of the advancing 

Russians, and in a moment the little band 

was in and among the writhing masses of the 

Muscovite column, stabbing, striking, firing, 

cheering, and in many cases fighting with their 

fists only. 

As seemed the rule on this extraordinary day, 

the huge mass was unable to withstand the 

spirited attack of the few ; it tottered, wavered 

a moment, then broke and fled downhill. 

2 
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Many of the English soldiers could not fail to 
notice the conduct of one handsome Russian 
officer ; indeed, so frantic was this individual 
and so energetic in trying to keep his men up 
to the mark, that his behaviour caused a good 
deal of laughter among the light-hearted 
Britons. This officer — who seemed half mad 
with excitement — was, as some one expressed 
it, for all the world like a Jack-in-the-box, 
simultaneously here and there and everywhere, 
alternately swearing at and entreating his men 
to be firm, threatening them with sword and 
pistol, shouting, waving his arms and his sword, 
laughing and crying in turns. This was Alex- 
ander Philipof, who appeared to wear a 
charmed life, exposing himself a hundred 
times to the enemy's bullets without receiving 
hurt or harm. Possibly his excitement so 
amused Mr. Atkins that the latter forgot to 
shoot him down. At any rate Philipof waved 
his arms and shouted himself hoarse with im- 
punity. "Now, Okhotsk! Stand firm, Okhotsk 1' 
he yelled : " the Tsar's sons are watching us — 
down with the English dogs — forward ! " 

This reminder that the Tsar's sons watched 
from below had probably been dinned into the 
ears of the poor puffing Russian soldiers all 
day ; nevertheless, the presence of the princes 
did not avail to win the fight for their imperial 
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father. On the contrary, no sooner had Philipof 
mentioned the Tsar's sons, and the necessity 
to show a bold front in consideration of the 
presence of their imperial highnesses, than the 
column showed immistakable signs of breaking, 
as it had broken three times already this day. 
First one man turned, then another, then half 
a dozen, then the rest, and in a moment the 
entire body was in retreat. 

The first offender was a big, black-browed, 
white-faced fellow, a typical Kussian soldier 
to look at, expressionless and dirty, but lower- 
ing savagely when angered. This man had 
suddenly thrown down his musket, spat — d, la 
Russe — towards the British lines, and then 
turned and started off at a trot downhill, the 
rest foUowing him. 

But the offender had not proceeded more 
than a couple of yards when Alexander 
Philipof s bullet whizzed through his cheek, 
and with a fearful oath he brought up. 

" You dog ! " yelled the officer, frantic with 
rage, " like a dog you shall die ! Okhotski, be 
men I stand firm with me ! " So saying, 
Philipof fired a second shot at the coward, 
not waiting, however, to note its effect, and 
facing quickly round, discharged the remaining 
bullets of his revolver into the advancing 
English ranks. A few of those who had begun 
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to fall back faced about when he did, and 
formed in line with Philipof, while the man 
whom he had woimded sat, or fell down in his 
place, swearing and bleeding, and looking in 
his rage like a very demon. 

On came the cheering, fighting British ; and 
one of the first to be struck down was Philipof, 
who received a pretty severe wound. Of the 
few who had stood firm with him there was 
not one who was not wounded or taken 
prisoner; and among those taken was the 
dark-visaged private, who with the rest was 
sent to the rear, and attended to in the Bala- 
klava field-hospital, where, to the amusement 
of the British surgeons, he appeared to care 
nothing whatever for his own wound, or for 
their probing and dressing of it, his whole 
attention being obviously devoted to the case 
of one of his officers who was treated in the 
same tent, and was very much more severely 
wounded than himself. Froip this officer's 
face the wounded private never once took his 
eyes, even while his own hurt was being 
dressed, but only glared and muttered in a 
way that surprised and amused his kind 
attendants, who were pleased to observe the 
devotion of the Eussian soldiery to their 
officers, but a little ^stonished at their way of 
showing it. 
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" He seems precious angry about something," 
remarked Headley, a young army surgeon; 
" I suppose he's riled that our fellows wounded 
his favourite officer: thinks nothing of this 
hole in his face, which must be painful enough 
too ! " 

"Very pretty devotion, I call it," said 
Briggs, his senior; "see they're put in the 
same tent, Headley, if the fellow is so fond of 
his officer. What a mug though, eh ? Glad 
he's not fond of me — I should be afraid he'd 
want to eat me ! " 

And so it happened that wounded Philipof 
was placed in the same ward with Petka 
Gorbunof, private of his own regiment, the 
hole in whose cheeks had been drilled by 
Philipof s own bullet. There was a third 
Russian in the same tent, an old sergeant who 
had stood by Philipof when that officer rallied 
a few of his men, preferring death to repeated 
scuttling. This patriarchal old soldier was 
not very severely wounded, though the knock 
on the head from the butt of a British rifle 
which floored him had left his wits somewhat 
muddled. What remained of his intelligence, 
however, sufficed to fift old Anton's faithful 
heart with satisfaction when he realised that 
he was to be left in company of his favourite 
officer, Philipof, who was a great friend of 
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his, and to see whom sq sorely smitten had 
been a grief to the old man. 

Petka Gorbunof, or "Black Petka" as he 
was called by his fellow-soldiers, was glad also 
to be quartered with his captain ; but then he 
was animated by other motives than affection 
for Philipof and the desire to see him through 
his troubles. Briggs and Headley had made 
a little mistake as to this ! 
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CHAPTEE in. 

Folks in St. Petersburg were well aware that 
a battle was to be fought on or about the 6th 
of November by the troops engaged upon 
active service in the Crimea. On that Jay the 
churches and cathedrals of the capital were filled 
with the relatives of men and officers — wives 
and mothers, lovesick girls, sisters, even small 
children — upon their knees before the shrines 
of patron saints, pleading for intercession for 
the safety of their men-folk in Sebastopol. 

Among these there knelt in a secluded 
comer of the ELazan Cathedral the graceful 
figure of a young worshipper whose whole 
being appeared to be absorbed in her devo- 
tions. Olga Markova knelt before the ikon of 
St. Alexander Nefsky, her eyes fixed upon the 
figure of the warrior-saint, which they dis- 
cerned but dimly, for they were full of tears, 
as her heart was of prayerful thought for her 
lover and the danger in which he stood about 
this time. 

Olga Markova, which is feminine of Markof, 
was an extremely pretty girl for a Russian. 
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She had the fair, clustering hair that Kussian 
girls delight in, and the pretty pink and white 
complexion which is equally' common ; but she 
was without the usual dumpy, or wide, or flat 
retrousse nose which nearly always, together 
with a huge mouth, spoils all the advantages 
gained by a pretty head of hair and a delicate 
complexion, and sometimes a lovely pair of 
eyes, in a Russian face. Olga had a refined 
little nose, and two very pathetic-looking blue 
eyes ; and though her mouth was . somewhat 
large, l\er teeth were not, and so it did not 
much matter. Olga possessed another char- 
acteristic very common to girls of her nation- 
ality; she was intensely superstitious and a 
very devout church- woman ; indeed, she had 
started at an early hour this morning for the 
cathedral in order to pray before the ik(m;ov 
picture of her lover's patron saint, Alexander 
Nefsky, for his safety during the course of the 
campaign. 

Alexander Philipof, or Sasha as his inti- 
mates called him, was not much of a church- 
goer, though far from being a professed 
unbeliever ; he left church-going to the ladies, 
as he was accustomed to say, whose prayers 
were far more likely to reach their destination 
than any his lips could offer. 

Nevertheless, on the evfe of his departure 
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for the Crimea, Olga had induced him to 
accompany her — as a special parting indul- 
gence to herself — to the Kazan Cathedral, and 
the pair had there knelt together before the 
shrine of the warrior-saint, Alexander of the 
Neva — who was Sasha's patron, and an 
exceedingly appropriate patron for so 
pugnacious and warlike a person as Alexander 
Philipof. This saint, one of the three titular 
guardians of St. Petersburg, is declared to 
have wrested the Neva from its Swedish pro- 
prietors (they having stolen it from the Kare- 
lian Finns in still earlier days, and these again 
from the Lapps), and to have arrived at the 
spot now occupied by the city of St. Peters- 
burg seated upon a paving-stone, which 
floated up-stream upon the Neva waters in 
a manner somewhat unusual among paving- 
stones. This original entrSe of the good saint 
into their stronghold so surprised the Swedes 
that they incontinently ran away. 

The two partners of Alexander Nefsky in 
protecting the interests of St. Petersburg are, 
it may be added, St. Isaac of Dalmatia, on 
whose *' day " Peter the Great happened to be 
born, and St. Peter. I may add further, with 
apologies to those of my readers for whom 
the information is unnecessary, that St. 
Alexander's triumph over the Swedes and his 
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annexation of the Neva and district for 
Eussia were not permanent, and that Peter 
the Great was obliged, a few centuries later, 
to fight his Swedish neighbours for many a 
long year before finally achieving that which 
in the first instance brave St. Alexander, 
Saint and Grand Duke, performed with so ' 
much ease upon his buoyant paving-stone. 

This then was the patron saint of Alexander 
Philipof, Olga's guardian and lover, who was ' 
coldly practical and critical where the giri was 
romantic and superstitious, and who laughed 
somewhat heartlessly over the serious and 
rather tearful remarks of poor Olga, as the 
pair returned home together after their fare- 
well expedition to the church, in which ^ 
a notable image of the saint was hung. 
In this picture the warrior-divine was 
represented as banging an adversary on the 
head, presumably a Swede, with some short 
sword or other weapon. The saint himself 
looked a very ordinary Russian Moujik, with 
long, white, patriarchal beard and hair, and 
a benevolent countenance, very strongly re- 
sembling that of any other of the thousand and 
one saints of the Russo-Greek Church calendar. 
No one would have imagined him capable of 
any sort of daring exploit, judging from the 
expression of his kindly old face ; but that just 
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showed, as Sasha remarked, what ridiculous mis- 
takes one may easily make in discussing things 
one knows very little about, such as saints. 

This was the kind of remark that greatly 
shocked and distressed Olga at all times. It 
shocked and distressed her especially now, 
when he was on the very point of departure to 
the seat of war, and needed every scrap of 
countenance and protection that his saint could 
give him. To Sasha's horror and remorse she 
had suddenly burst into tears. 

The two had just turned in at the front door 
of the house in which Olga occupied a flat 
when this unlooked-for event happened. 

Sasha was a kind-hearted man, though a 
scoffer, and he was extremely fond of his ward. 
He put his arm round her waist and drew her 
to him gravely and tenderly. " Come, come, 
Olga," he said, *' you are a soldier's fianc^ ; 
you mustn't be weak and silly whenever I am 
ordered away on duty : it's unworthy of you ! " 

" Oh, but it isn't that ! " sobbed Olga ; " I 
know you must go and fight those horrid 
French and English. The Tsar commands it, 
and he is our father; but what I do feel, Sasha, 
is your contempt for religion, and so on — and 
I hate to think that you have no reverence for 
your own patron saint, our great St. Alex- 
ander, but only laugh at his ikon instead of 
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praying to him and getting him on your side 
now that you are going out to battle ! " 

Sasha could not help laughing, though he 
was grieved to hurt the child's feelings. 

" Eeally, Olga," he said, "you ought to have 
lived in the days of the siege of Troy ; you 
seem to expect our nineteenth-century saints 
to come down and fight for their proUgSs in 
the battlefield in order to turn aside the bullets 
that are flying too straight or the bayonets that 
have a billet for some favourite's heart, just as 
the gods and goddesses did in the old days 
for their particular friends among the mortals 
squabbling below 1 I don't despise religion a 
bit in the world, I assure you, and I have the 
greatest veneration for St. Alexander; but I 
really don't see why I should not say such 
prayers as I wish to put up anywhere else as 
well as before that too ridiculous ikon ! " 

" The ikon may be rather quaint to look at," 
said poor Olga, "but I love it all the same; for 
I have always thought of it as representing the 
dear old saint overthrowing your enemies, 
Sasha dear — whether human enemies or 
ghostly ones, like temptations, or any others ; 
but it is well to think that you are not against 
praying ; and you will remember your saint 
whenever you happen to be in emergencies ?" 

"Yes, I'll promise to do that much for 
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your sake," said Sasha generously, "if it's any 
comfort to you. But supposing,*' added the 
scoflFer, "that some other Alexander bears 
down upon me, and we both invoke my saint's 
assistance at the same moment ! What is to 
happen then ? " 

"You can pray, at all events," said Olga, 
" and I shall be always praying — and perhaps 
our prayers will prevail ; the rest is the will of 
God 1 " 

Olga was so deeply in earnest that Sasha 
felt a little ashamed and was silent for a short 
while. Then he gravely kissed her. 

"You're a good girl, Olga," he said, "and I 
won't forget that there is a loving little woman 
at home who will stick up for me before God 
and man. I will remember what you say ! " 

Olga smiled radiantly. " Yes, I am sure of 
that," she said, " because you will know how 
miserable I shall be without you, and how I 
shall pray night and morning for your safety ; 
and you'll take care of yourself for my sake — 
and how can that be done better than by 
praying ? Then there's just one thing I want 
you to promise," she added ; " it's so easy — and 
so important ! " 

Sasha waited for further light with an 
amused expression, wondering wh^t was com- 
ing next. Olga enlightened him rather shyly. 
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"If you should ever be in any sudden or 
terrible danger/' she said, "I want you to 
promise that you will call aloud to your good 
saint, and also "—Olga blushed — **to pronounce 
my name at the same time " She hesitated. 

"Well," said Sasha, "go on — explain — I 
I will do it, of course, since you ask me ; but 
why — what for ? '* 

" To the saint for intercession, of course," 
Olga faltered, "and my name because I can't 
help thinking that perhaps I shall be praying 
at the same time — and that I may be 
spiritually permitted to hear yoiu* cry, so 
that at the moment of danger I too may 
intercede specially for you I " 

All this Sasha promised faithfully to perform 
in case of emergency ; and on his way to the 
Crimea, and oftentimes during the first few 
weeks of the campaign there, he enjoyed many 
a hearty burst of laughter over the little 
maiden's quaint but thoroughly national ideas 
as to the utilisation of patron saints, and the 
miraculous carrying powers of loved voices 
raised in terror and despair a thousand or 
more miles away. And before very long 
Alexander Philipof enjoyed full opportunity, as 
has been shown, to remember and to fulfil, if he 
would, his promise to his devout little Jianc4ey 
and — ^well, handsomely forgot all about it. 
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As a matter of course St. Alexander Nefsky 
forgot him in return ; hence his position : 
wounded, and a prisoner in a hospital tent 
within the British lines ! 

As a matter of plain fact, Philipof, though 
he believed himself to be honestly devoted to 
the giri he had left behind him in far-away St. 
Petersburg, possessed a spirit which was more 
easily absorbed in matters military than by the 
nerveless dreams of love, and that in the storm 
and stress of war his thoughts rarely enough 
turned to pretty little Olga, praying — like 
hundreds of others of her sex on this day — in 
the gloomy cathedral of our Lady of Kazan ; 
and that when he did — for a moment — spare 
a thought or two for her, though always 
remembering her tenderly, he would dismiss 
the vision somewhat impatiently, as of a being 
too frail and gentle and spirittielle to be the 
betrothed of a soldier. 
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GHAPTEE IV. 

Meanwhile Olga knelt and prayed before 
her beloved ikon. The church was dark; it 
was a winter's evenings and the only light 
which penetrated the gloom throughout the 
area of that vast, pewless nave was that of the 
candles, of all sizes and thicknesses, flickering 
before each sacred picture — the oflFerings of 
the pious and devoted. The air was heavy 
with incense, and the mist of it intensified 
the darkness, so that the worshippers could 
scarcely distinguish the features of the saints 
before whose ikons they knelt. 

Olga knelt on and prayed, and cried, and 
prayed again. She had been occupied in this 
way the greater part of the day, and she was 
extremely tired. Occasionally she felt herself 
almost dozing, and was obliged to pull herself 
together in order to avoid falling actually 
asleep. But suddenly something happened 
which instantly roused her to more than her 
normal wakefulness — a voice, a whispered 
voice, which sounded strangely like her 
lover's, seemed to call her by name. ** Olga 1 
Olga ! " it seemed to say. 
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Olga started and looked round, but, beyond 
the indistinct figures of other worshippers 
kneeling here and there, she saw no one. It 
must have been fancy, she concluded ; she had 
almost dropped asleep, and the voice was 
from dreamland. What a shame to fall 
asleep over her prayers, and on this critical 
day, too, when all the prayers she could put 
up were sorely needed by reason of the danger 
in which Sasha might, even at this moment, 
be standing ! So Olga returned to her devo- 
tions — fixing her eyes once more upon the 
figure of the saint. 

At the same instant a very extraordinary 
thing happened, or, at any rate, seemed to 
happen. The candles flickering lazily before 
the ikon of Alexander Nefsky suddenly flared 
up, and Olga saw, for one moment, and saw 
very distinctly, the picture they illuminated — 
saw, too, that it was not the picture as she 
had known it hitherto. The saint was there, 
indeed, and he was beating down an ad- 
versary as before, but that adversary was bend- 
ing now over a third figure — a wounded man 
lying helpless upon a mattress, and Olga 
distinctly saw the face of this third person, 
and recognised it as thatof hei'betrothed, Sasha. 
She saw also that he who bent over the sick 

man was armed with a dagger, and that his 

3 
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countenance was as the face of those who lust 
to kill. For an instant only Olga distinctly 
saw this picture; then the candles dulled 
down into their iisual feeble and economical 
lustre ; the picture faded before her eyes, hqpP^ 
heart beat wildly a moment, and then seeniecf 
to grow cold and stop altogether. Olga uttered 
a hoarse, stifled cry, and fell fainting to the 
ground. And there she lay, a prostrate 
devotee, upon her face before the ikorij until 
the attendants of the cathedral noticed some- 
thing strange in her attitude, and went and 
examined into the matter ; with the result that 
poor Olga was carried away home, with her 
brain hopelessly off its balance, and a raging 
fever gnawing at her vitals, and that she lay 
and tossed in her bed for many a long day 
and many a weary night before she awoke to 
a remembrance of the psychical phenomenon 
which had led to this upheaval of her cerebral 
economies. 

And while poor Olga, a victim to over- 
TfTought emotions, lay and struggled with the 
brain fever which had secured a terrible grip 
of her young life, two wounded officers in 
the distant Crimea gradually recovered of 
their wounds and grew strong enough to be 
removed from the discomforts of field-hospitals 
and overworked assistants and surgeons, and 
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were sent home to St. Petersburg to recover 
under more congenial circumstances. 
/ Sasha Philipof, as soon, f^s he could be 
removed from the Englislif3rospital, was ex- 
changed for an English prisoner of similar 
rank ; and as he and young Dostoief happened 
to be despatched invalided to St. Petersburg 
by the same conveyance, it was only natural 
that the two should make friends by the way. 
As a matter of fact, the young hussar was 
greatly attracted by his brother ^flftcer of 
the less aristocratic Okhotsk infgifetry regi- 
ment ; and though Sasha cordially recipro- 
cated his friendly advances, he could not 
help feeling that Dostoiefs tone towards 
him partook somewhat of the de haut en 
haSy as though the Red Hussar were well 
aware that in fraternising with a linesman 
he was making a concession. Possibly Sasha, 
in the jealous dignity of the infantry oflScer, 
imagined more than really existed of this 
affectation on the part of Dostoief, who would 
doubtless have been extremely surprised if 
any one had suggested to him that he had 
adopted such an attitude towards his fellow- 
traveller. He was, no doubt, somewhat elated 
at this time by his good fortune in having 
galloped into the good graces of the Grand 
Duke Tsarevitch, though, to do him justice, 
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he never boasted of his achievement, or even 
informed Sasha of what had happened on the 
morning of Inkermann to gain him so in- 
fluential a friend. . 

It was a long and a cold journey that these 
new friends were obliged to undergo before 
the comforts of home could be enjoyed. 
Nevertheless they were well content that 
winter had come, and with it snow-roads and 
delightful sledges to travel in ; for the greater 
part of their journey was made by snow- track, 
and had they been compelled to have their 
wounded limbs pounded and bumped over the 
execrable things which, for want of another 
word, are called roads in Russia, the difference 
to them would have been very great indeed. 
As things turned out, the sledge-roads were 
new and good — for it was still early in 
December — ^and the sensation of scudding 
over these in comfortable kibitkiy or tented 
sledges, added nothing to the pains and aches 
which the British bullets had already caused 
them, and the only regret either officer ex- 
pressed as the sledges skimmed merrily home- 
wards was that the horses' heads were turned 
away from the seat of war instead of towards 
it. 

Both men, on reaching the capital, were 
perfectly sincere in their expressions of regret 
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that the time for parting, had arrived, and 
Dostoief and Sasha exchanged addresses and 
promised faithfully to look one another up 
before many days — and so they separated. 

Great was the astonishment of Olga's faith- 
ful old nurse and housekeeper, Matrona, when 
the bell rang and young Philipof, whom she 
adored as Olga's lover, pale and gaunt, and 
with his arm in a sling, marched into the 
entrance hall. Sasha embraced the old woman 
and kissed her several times, Russian fashion. 

" Why, Matrona — little mother I " he cried, 
"what's the matter? You look as though 
you had seen a ghost ! You knew that I was 
coming about now, I suppose? Well, and 
Where's Olga ? Out praying "us usual, I'll be 
bound, dear, good girl ! " 

Old Matrona crossed herself devoutly, and 
her lips automatically murmured a favourite 
line or two from the litany. 

" A ghost indeed I for who was to know 
the Lord would send you back so soon ! Is 
the war over? My lamb, my lamb, you are 
|)aie and tired ; come in ! And what's this — 
Vybur arm in a sling? Lord Christ, have 
mercy upon us ! — what has happened ? " 

"Hasn't Olga reiad my letters to you? I 
wrofll two — or got them written — to say I 
was coming I The little minx, she wanted to 
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surprise you!" Sasha laughed gaily as he 
struggled out of his heavy fur coat — a diflftcult 
matter with one arm in a sling and the other 
almost equally helpless. 

Old Matrona burst out crying. " There are 
two letters lying by her bedside now — I can't 

read, you know; and she " Matrona 

paused. 

"Go on, go on!" cried Sasha. "Is any- 
thing the matter ? Where is Olga ? " 

" Oh, she is better, she's better, thank God ; 
the doctor said so only to-day ; but she has 
been ill, very ill, and nearly dead, my lamb, 
and knew no one, not even me ; and she has 
talked, oh ! such dreadful things — about mur- 
ders and knives, and your good saint and 
you — it has made me nearly mad to hear it 1 " 
The poor old woman blubbered like a true 
Russian, and wrung her hands. and crossed 
herself and blubbered again. Sasha, pale and 
troubled, put her gently aside, and passed 
straight into the sick girl's chamber. 

" You must be very careful," whispered old 
Matrona, finger to lip, as he paused a moment 
at the door ; " she is just asleep, and it is the 
first really quiet sleep she has had ! " 

Well was it for Olga that the faae she 
saw bending over her, and gazing with living 
anxiety into her eyes as they opened after her 
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very first long, refreshing sleep, was that of 
her lover. She was too weak to wonder, 
almost too weak to smile ; far too weak to 
utter a word or to lay her hand upon his, or 
to move her lips in recognition. It was 
enough for her to lie still and gaze at him 
and then at the familiar objects about her 
room, and to couple one with the other and 
conclude, vaguely, that things were as they 
seemed, and that she was not dreaming but 
actually looked upon her betrothed, the object 
she loved best upon earth. The knowledge 
of his safety and his presence beside her were 
all that she needed just now ; given this much, 
her youth and a fair constitution did yil 
the rest, and Olga soon grew stronger. After 
a day or two of alternate slumbering and semi- 
slumbering, Olga was able to smile and after- 
wards to whisper. Sasha observed her lips 
move and put his ear down to catch the words 
she tried to utter, but could hear nothing at 
first, so faint was the utterance. 

Presently, however, after several attempts, 
poor Olga succeeded in articulating words 
which, to Philipof s bewildered ear, sounded 
astounding enough ! 

" I was afraid the good saint — was too late," 
she whispered. Sasha shook his head ; he 
feared the poor brain was still wandering. 
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"Shut your eyes and have another sleep, 
darling," he said; "youll be better soon 
now ! " 

And Olga, well contented to have him safe 
beside her, and not very anxious to make 
herself understood at the cost of so much 
exertion, did as she was bidden ; she lay and 
smiled up at him for a minute or two and 
then fell asleep. 

When Sasha inquired of Matrona how long 
her mistress had been ill and what had caused 
her illness, the old woman crossed herself and 
said, "Lord have mercy on us, little pigeon, 
but that's just what nobody knows. It was 
the 5th of November — six weeks or more 
ago — and she was taken ill in church." 

"Ah! poor little thing!" Sasha thought, 
"overdid that church business — I was sure 
she would 1 " 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Olga's complete recovery was only a matter 
of time, and it was not long before she was 
able to sit propped up in bed and to talk a 
little, when one of the first uses to which 
she put her tongue was to beg her lover to 
tell her all about his doings in the Crimea, 
a task which was the more welcome to Sasha, 
because, in his opinion, the next best thing 
to being in the thick of the fun was to 
recall the time when it had been his happy 
fate to be a mark for British and French 
bullets. Sasha recounted with glee his ex- 
periences at Alma and in many skirmishes, 
to all of which Olga listened with some im- 
patience, though the narrative was interesting 
enough. But when her lover began to tell 
of the assault at Inkermann, and of the 
repeated disasters to the Okhotsk column 
on the 5th of November, and of his own loss 
of temper on that occasion, and the result 
to him and others, then Olga grew interested 
indeed. 

" And did you ^aink of your good saint 
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during all those hours of danger ?" she asked, as 
Philipof paused for a moment in his narrative. 
" Well — I'm afraid not — not just then, any- 
how!" Sasha made this admission some- 
what shamefacedly. " But listen to what I'm 
going to tell you now, for I think the 
next bit of news will please you," he added. 
" After I was shot down — shot in both arms, 
mind you ! by way of b^ing rendered extra- 
ultra disabled — the English surgeons carried 
me off to a hospital tent, where, I must say, 
they treated me very kindly. The man I 
shot in the cheek was put into the same 
tent, to my disgust— he was always a bad 
lot, and I disliked him from the first. Old 
Anton, a sergeant-major in my company, was 
with us too — so there we were, quite a family 
party. Well, late in the afternoon, I was 
snoozing, I think, rather sleepy after the 
chloroform they gave me when they picked 
about for the bullets, when I suddenly felt 
a queer sensation and looked up. For an 
instant, I thought it was a nightmare. Pet- 
ka's black villainous face was bending over 
my own, and I could hear the brute's teeth 
grinding as he muttered something uncompli- 
mentary — I forget the words — and said I 
might prepare for a dog's death. I saw he 
had a big knife in his hand, but I was 
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absolutely helpless, with nothing but two 
shot arms to protect myself withal. Now 
♦ then — you'll like this bit of it, Olga ! — at this 
critical moment I remembered our conversa- 
tion at parting, and my promise to you, and 
I shouted your liame, as loudly as my rather 
weak voice would utter it, twice, and at the 
same instant prayed like anything to St. 
Alexander Nefsky. Old Anton, who was 
asleep also, awoke at my cry, and sprang 
up just in time to bang Petka on the head 
with a tent-peg before he had plunged his 
knife into me. So, you see, I am a better 
boy than you thought," added Sasha, play- 
fully patting Olga's thin hand with his 
own, " and if I hadn't called out either your 
name or something equally rousing, old An- 
ton would never have waked in time, and 
I should not be here at this moment ! " 

But Olga did not receive this communica- 
tion in the same jesting spirit in which it 
was made. She was very pale, and grave 
and serious, and her voice was full of awe. 
" O Sasha," she whispered, " how wonderful 
it all is ! Don't you see it, dear ? There is 
more in this than appears. It was not old 
Anton who rose and smote your murderer." 

" Oh yes, it was, though," said Sasha. 
" Why, what do you know about it ? " 
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'* I know this," said Olga solemnly, *' that 
I heard you call my name, and that I saw 
the good saint, as it were, rise in the 
midst of his ikon and strike down one who 
threatened you. O Sasha, do believe me 1 it 
was not Anton, but the saint himself, on 
whom you called for help, who came to 
protect you in your need. Glory and praise 
be to him and to the Lord, his Master 
and ours ! " Olga's thin hand wandered over 
her breast in a feeble delineation of the 
sign of the Cross. Sasha looked astonished, 
as he certainly was. 

'* Now I come to think of it," he said after 
a little, " old Anton is rather like the saint 
in our ikon; he wears the same kind of 
beard, and is decidedly patriarchal. Of course 
I may have made a mistake, and — well, it's 
awfully good of the saint to take so much 
trouble over a poor fellow ; but, you know, 
Olga, old Anton admits that he did it, and 
I had the greatest difficulty in exonerat- 
ing him before the British guard. They 
thought there had been a row, and that he 
had murdered Petka ; and besides, again, I 
gave him ten roubles by way of a tip for 
saving my life; and, do you know, I can't 
help thinking it was old Anton that saved 
me — inspired by the saint, of course ! " 
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Sasha treated the matter with almost in- 
decent levity; but Olga was not going to 
abandon her position as one who has peered 
behind the veil, and her lover's matter-of-fact 
incredulity pained her much and angered her 
not a little ; so the matter remained in statu 
qtu), excepting that Sasha had the grace to 
admit that it was odd she should have seemed 
to hear him call at about the right or cor- 
responding moment. As for the vision, that 
of course was hallucination ; and as for the 
saint's share in the business, Sasha gladly 
agreed that a few candles placed before his 
ikon would be. a neat and appropriate con- 
cession to Olga's view of the case. For him- 
self, he was very grateful, he said, to the 
saint for waking old Anton, and still more 
grateful to old Anton for his agility with 
the tent-peg. 

Nevertheless, Olga continued to believe 
firmly that both she and those she loved were 
among the specially protected ; and this con- 
viction greatly increased her content, and 
enhanced the confidence with which she 
looked out upon the future. 

It was about a fortnight after Philipof s 
arrival that Dostoief called to see him. There 
was to be a review by the Emperor of certain 
troops about to be despatched to the seat 
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of war, and Dostoief proposed to drive over 
to the Champs de Mars to have a look at 
them. Sasha was at Olga's lodging, and 
Dostoief had been directed to find him 
there. 

This happened to be Olga's first appearance 
on the sofa in the drawing-room, and as she 
lay there white and frail, Dostoief thought 
he had never seen anything quite so beauti- 
ful. He had entered the room hurriedly, 
declaring that they must be ofi" at once or 
they would be too late ; yet now, when Sasha 
had eagerly fetched his fiir mantle and his 
sword, and prepared for instant departure. 
Destoief suddenly discovered that it was 
earlier than he thought. Ought Philipof to 
leave his invalided friend ? he asked. 

" Ah ! take him and let him enjoy the air 
and the review. Monsieur le Capitaine," said 
Olga. "He has been very good to me, and 
has watched over me for a fortnight nearly, 
hardly leaving me for an instant." 

Dostoief did not think that could have been 
a very great hardship, and hinted as much ; 
whereat pale Olga blushed, and looked more 
delightfully pretty than ever. 

" I shall be so glad for him to have an 
outing," she said feebly; and Sasha, feeling 
that he might, if he were quite honest, add 
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that he too would be only too glad to leave 
the child for a while to old Matrona, seized 
his friend by the unwounded arm and dragged 
him away to the review much against his will. 
It was but a short distance from 01ga*s lodg- 
ing in the Millionaya to the Champs de Mars, 
and the two men, each with one arm in a sling, 
agreed to walk it, and stepped out together 
over the hard snow down the middle of the 
road. Dostoief was thoughtful, and did not 
talk much. Sasha was, however, very talkative, 
and was in the midst. of an animated and 
entertaining description of Olga's surprising 
experience in the dusk of the cathedral, when 
a sledge-and-pair dashed round a corner be- 
hind them, and before they had time to step 
out of the roadway and on to the pavement, 
was actually upon them, the horses barely 
pulling up in time to avoid knocking one 
or both of the young officers down. 

Both turned angrily about in order to 
express their opinion of persons who allow 
their coachmen to dash in this dangerous 
fashion round the corners, and Philipof had 
actually commenced to expound his views, 
when Dostoief laid his hand heavily upon 
his friend's arm. *' Stop, for God's sake 1 " 
he muttered. " Look who it is I " 

Sasha looked, and blessed his stars that 
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he had not dived very deep into his voca- 
bulary, for one glance at the towering figure 
in the sledge would have sufficed to silence the 
boldest tongue in the empire. Every Russian 
was afraid of Nicholas, the great autocrat, 
terrible always, doubly and trebly terrible 
at this time, by reason of the reverses of his 
troops in the Crimea, and the soeva indignatio 
of repeated disgrace to his arms. 

The Emperor glanced at the two yoimg 
officers with displeasure and impatience. His 
mouth opened to make some scathing re- 
mark, but ere it was made his eye fell on 
the wounded arms, and his intention changed. 

*' Ah 1 " he said, ** wounded officers — from 
the seat of war doubtless ? Your name, sir, 
and regiment ? " 

''Dostoief, sire, of the Red Hussars," said 
that individual. 

The Tsar's eyes opened a little wider as 
though in surprise. " Dostoief," he repeated ; 
" I should know the name, I think. Stay ! " 
He took a letter from his pocket and glanced 
at it. " I thought so," he said. " I have 
heard of the service which you have rendered 
to me and to the empire. It was in my mind 
this very day to inquire whether you had 
arrived in town. I thank you, sir, in my son's 
name and my own, for your prompt action 
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in a moment of danger. Stay ! " The Tsar 
actually alighted from his sledge, about which 
a small crowd of hatless people had already 
assembled. He approached the astonished 
Dostoief, towering over the by no means 
stumpy figure of that officer, took him in 
his arms, and solemnly kissed him pn both 
cheeks. **It is in my mind to appoint you 
special aide-de-camp to my son, the Tsare- 
vitch,'* he continued, "for I believe such as 
you would serve him well." 

Dostoief tried to reply that he would in- 
deed do his best to justify his sovereign's 
goodness to him, but all he could do was to 
kneel in the snow and mumble something 
confusedly. Philipof, equally confused, won- 
dered what on earth all this meant. But the 
Tsar's voice addressing him aroused him to 
attention. 

" And who are you, sir ? " asked Nicholas, 
returning to his usual cold and haughty 
manner. 

''Philipof, your Majesty," said Sasha, as 
boldly as in him lay, though he was as much 
afraid of the Emperor as the rest of the 
world—*' Philipof of the Okhotsk." 

'' The Okhotsk ! " repeated Nicholas in his 
iciest voice, a voice whose tones, even when 
scarcely raised above a whisper, are said tp 
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have possessed the marvellous power of mak- 
ing themselves heard from one end of a large 
parade-ground to the other — '' the Okhotsk ? 
Fie, sir, fie ! if I were an officer of that regi- 
ment I would rather have died on Inkermann 
field than live to own to it. Fie, sir, fie ! 'tis 
a regiment of cowards ! " 

With these words the angry Tsar stepped 
into his sledge, and at a sign to the coachman, 
was borne away towards the Champs de Mars 
amid the shouts of the crowd, whom he saluted 
haughtily as he disappeared, having unconsci- 
ously done a fertile morning's work in that he 
had secured the devotion of one man for him- 
self and his family for ever, and a good man, 
too ; while, in venting his displeasure thus 
harshly and unjustly upon Philipof, he had 
deeply mortified and offended another and 
a better one, laying the first seeds of a feel- 
ing of aggrievement against himself and his 
house, which was destined to grow with the 
passing years. 

Dostoief s head was too occupied, after the 
exciting episode recorded, to permit of his 
paying much attention to the review ; and as 
Sasha was gloomy and indignantly silent, and 
nothing in the way of conversation was to be 
got out of him, the two young men did not 
stay very long, but returned, at Dostoief s 
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suggestion, to Olga's lodging in order to 
entertain her with an account of the review. 
Dostoief, in high glee by reason of his ad- 
venture, described for the invalid's benefit the 
honour accorded him by.the Tsar, explaining 
casually what he had done to deserve it; 
though, to do him justice, he made very light 
of that part of the matter. Olga was intensely 
interested, and gazed at the young officer who 
had saved the Tsarevitch, and was fresh from 
the grateful embrace of the Tsar, with her big 
blue eyes wide open with wonder and admira- 
tion. As for poor Sasha, he neither listened 
nor spoke, but brooded in silence over the 
insults which the Tsar had heaped upon him- 
self and his regiment in the ears of the people, 
and the heart of Sasha was like molten lead 
within him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Events in Russia followed one another dur- 
ing the fatal 1855 with breathless rapidity. 
Nicholas — the finest man in Europe, and the 
haughtiest — died broken-hearted ; Sebastopol 
succumbed ; Alexander II. came to the throne, 
and with his coming people breathed more 
freely ; for the late majestic Imperial Person- 
age had sat like a millstone on the hearts of 
men, an absolute autocrat if ever there was 
one, by sheer weight of an awe-inspiring 
personality. 

Sasha Philipof had been ordered to return 
to the Crimea, where he took part in the 
defence of Sebastopol and was wounded a 
second time; but Dostoief, attached to the 
person of the Grand Duke Tsarevitch, now 
Tsar, had found his duties to lie nearer home, 
and was, in fact, never very far from his 
imperial master and friend, who, as a matter 
of fact, had grown extremely fond of the 
young hussar. 

Olga was still a conv^scent when Philipof, 
to his great joy, received his orders to return 
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to the seat of war. Dostoief had of late 
become a somewhat frequent visitor to Olga's 
flat, and a more loverlike lover than Sasha 
might have regarded these visits of the hand- 
some hussar with suspicion, if not appre- 
hension ; but that martial young person never 
dreamed of associating Dostoief s presence 
in Olga's house with any idea of developing 
love. He welcomed his firiend whether at 
his ward's house or at his own, and considered 
it a friendly act that he should visit either 
one or the other. 

More than this, when ordered to the Crimea, 
he actually begged the hussar, as a favour to 
himself, to look up his betrothed occasionally, 
and see that she wanted for nothing during 
his absence. 

" Be a brother to her, Dostoief, like a good 
fellow," he said, " for my sake ; I can trust 
you, I know." Dostoief glanced keenly at his 
friend and winced a little at the last sentence, 
but he promised to visit Olga periodically. 

" I am her guardian, you know," continued 
Sasha, " and we are first cousins as well, not 
to mention the trifling circumstance that we 
have been engaged for years ; so that I have 
some right to appoint a deputy-guardian ! " 

From which it is to be inferred that, how- 
ever excellent an ofiicer Alexander Philipof 
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may have been, he was a poor specimen of a 
man of the world ; while as a lover he was a 
most foolish and contemptible person indeed ! 
As for Olga, she bewailed Sasha's departure 
after the most approved Russian manner, 
with many tears and much demonstration; 
and if she had been asked her opinion as to 
his sanity in leaving her in charge of Dostoief, 
she would have contemptuously declared that 
to doubt it would be an insult both to her love 
and to Sasha's also ; or perhaps she might have 
quoted, if she had known it, the gospel of the 
lover according to Montrose, in the lines 
beginning :— 

He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small. . . . 

However, there arose no such question, for 
she absolutely and entirely trusted herself and 
him also; and certainly her devotion to 
Philipof was a very complete and beautiful 
thing. As for his, though a less perfect article, 
it was of a good average quality as far as it 
went — though, of course, for Sasha, military 
duty and excitement, and possible glory, took 
the first place, and love a bad second. 

Sasha was to write, of course, from the 
Crimea, and Olga would write also, and 
probably very much oftener; and Philipof 
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did his best to feel and to appear decently 
miserable when he bade the girl farewell and 
departed; but as a matter of fact, he was 
overjoyed to exchange his tiresome sofa-side 
occupation of the last month for the bracing 
life of the camp and the battlefield. He was 
weary to death of sick-nursing, and required 
a change. 

As for Dostoief, he entered upon his duties 
as vice-guardian to pretty Olga with the most 
honourable intentions, both towards his friend 
and towards his ward ; and being more than 
half in love when Sasha departed for the 
south, he promptly completed his self-enslave- 
ment as soon as his friend's back was turned ; 
though, to do him justice, he did not avow his 
love, and even concealed it from its object. 

Sasha wrote a letter or two, and was then 
so severely wounded that he was picked up 
for dead, and lay, indeed, for a month or 
more, poised balance-like between life and 
death. On recovery, or partial recovery, he 
requested a fellow-officer to write in his name 
to Olga; but unfortunately this letter never 
reached its destination, because the bearer of 
the mail of which it formed a part was shot. 
After this it was difficult or impossible to 
send further communications home from be- 
leaguered Sebastopol, neither could Sasha 
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receive news from St. Petersburg; so that 
when, Sebastopol having fallen, he returned 
home depressed by a year's disaster to Russia's 
arms, he came to St. Petersburg as one who 
has twelve months' news to hear. 

One item of news he received en route, 
however, and this was not of a kind to cheer 
a poor soldier, war-worn and disheartened by 
the failure of his country's arms. Nicholas 
was dead; but his displeasure with the un- 
fortunate Okhotsk regiment lived in his 
successor, who, it appeared, was bent upon 
honouring his dead father's known sentiments 
in this matter by inheriting and continuing 
his animosity towards the corps. Conse- 
quently, though there were, heaven knows, 
vacancies enough in the regiment, the fiat 
went out that there should be no promotion, 
and that the regiment should be thus branded, 
with others named, as "under degradation". 

Poor Sasha, who had certainly done his 
best, both at Inkermann and elsewhere, to 
preserve the honour of the regiment, deeply 
resented this undeserved disgrace ; wholesale 
degradation was, he felt, most unjust and 
improper. This was not the way to increase 
in those who had well served the Tsar a 
feeling of loyalty towards his person. Was 
it right that he, who had fought for nearly 
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two years in his country's defence, and had 
been twice within the valley of the shadow 
of death, should now be obliged to enter 
St. Petersburg at last like a dog that has 
done wrong and slinks home with its tail 
between its legs? 

All this was so deeply mortifying to Philipof 
that he had not the heart even to visit Olga 
for the first twenty-four hours after his arrival. 
He was ashamed to appear before her with 
such news; news of a year's fighting and 
suflFering, and all undergone for the sake of 
the prize Disgrace ! 

But on the second day, feeling that the 
ordeal must be faced at last, and feeling also 
that he was somewhat anxious to know how 
the girl had fared during these long months 
of unavoidable silence, he started for Olga's 
lodging. On the way he met a friend, 
Antonof, a Chinovnik or civilian, who started 
at sight of him. 

"Good God, Philipof," he cried, "is that 
you or your shade ? " 

" I — ^all that's left of me ! " laughed Sasha. 
"Why?" 

" Only that I was told you were dead," 
said Antonof; "who could it have been, now, 
that told me ? " 

" The man in your dream, I should think ! " 
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said Sasha, laughing again. "I don^t die, 
you know ; I'm not one of that kind ; I mend 
like a rag doll." 

" I'm glad you do/' said Antonof heartily. 
"WeVe lost good fellows enough without 
you 1 " 

But when Sasha reached Olga's flat and 
was admitted, a surprise was in store for him. 
He found strangers living in her apartments, 
who informed him that Olga now lived in 
another and more fashionable quarter of the 
town, naming a street which he knew well to 
be so expensive as regards the rents of the 
houses, that if Olga had indeed hired a flat 
here, she must have employed an entire year's 
income to pay the rent. 

Wondering and astonished, Sasha drove 
across to the Palace Quay, to the house 
designated, and rang the bell, which was 
answered by Matrona, so that, Philipof con- 
cluded, there was at any rate no mistake 
about this being the right house. 

Matrona's conduct was peculiar, and not 
such as Sasha, who was a very great favourite 
of the old nurse, might reasonably have ex- 
pected. She first started violently; then 
she crossed herself, and spat on the ground ; 
then she uttered several loud shrieks and 
subsided into the hall chair; where Sasha, 
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unable to extract anything from her but re- 
newed shrieks, presently left her and passed 
into the house. From room to room he went, 
richly furnished, handsome rooms, until he 
reached one in which Olga sat and worked 
at a table; she worked, as he saw to his 
surprise, at little knitted socks, and it struck 
him for one instant that Olga had returned 
to her ancient love for dolls and was dressing 
one. 

*'Why, Olga," he said softly, desiring to 
surprise but not to startle her, "have 
you " 

But Olga rose to her feet with a wild cry, 
and starting round gazed at him with eyes 
through which all sorts of expressions passed 
in kaleidoscopic procession, but in which that 
of terror remained a fixture. Olga flushed 
and then grew white, and tried to speak, but 
failed; she put out an arm to keep Sasha 
from her— greatly to his surprise— and closed 
her eyes and stared again ; and at last with a 
great cry, that might have meant anything 
or everything, to judge from its intensity, 
flung herself into his arms. 

Philipof strained her warmly to his heart 
without a word. Olga lay there awhile 
sobbing and speechless; then, suddenly, she 
detached his hands from about her. 
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" God help me," she cried, " I forgot ; I sup- 
pose I must never embrace you again " 

" Olga, my bird, what do you mean ? Are 
you not glad to see me back again? Didn't 
you expect me about now? Why are you 
frightened of me, my soul ? I am no ghost ! '' 

**0h, what have I done — what have I 
done ! " wailed poor Olga. " Why didn't you 
write, my love, why — why ? " 

"Well, what have you done?" laughed 
Philipof ; " nothing very terrible, I dare say ; 
and as for writing, there was no post " 

" Terrible ? " she interrupted. *' Why — look 
here ! " Olga had taken hold of the sleeve of 
her own dress and was shaking it about before 
his eyes. Sasha comprehended it not. 

" Well, what of it ? " he said. 

" It's mourning — mourning for you ! " Olga 
burst into tears and threw herself into his 
arms again. " We thought you were dead — 
dead and buried," she cried. " They told me 
you were — and oh 1 I didn't know what to do 
— for I was so miserable — and then Vladimir 
came, and was so kind and good, and oflfered 
to marry me, and give Matrona and me a 
home, and Matrona said it was the best thing 
to be done — and I was persuaded, for I didn't 
care much what happened to me, since you 
were dead, my love! And Vladimir said I 
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needed a guardian, and — and we were married 
five months ago — ^and oh ! thank God that you 
have come back to me alive — ^thank God for 
that at least, Sasha, though I don*t know what 
will come of it all ! " 

Philipof loosened her arms from about his 
neck, and sat down on the nearest seat to 
think. His head buzzed with this sudden 
shock ; his heart was like a dead thing within 
him. He felt too utterly amazed to take in 
the fiill significance of Olga's communication. 
" Olga," he said at last, " who was it told 
you that I was dead — Dostoief?" Sasha 
had wit enough to reflect, even at this 
moment, that if this proved to be a matter 
of treachery, he should soon right it, as 
far as possible — by shooting Dostoief like a 
dog. 

"No, no! it was the newspaper," sobbed 
Olga, crying and laughing at the same time — 
" you were in the dreadful list — the list of the 
killed. Vladimir was almost as miserable as 
I about it — almost, not quite, and Matrona 
too. That's the horrid paper in the rack 
on the big table — the St. Petersburg Gazette. 
I fainted when I saw it ! " 

Sasha inspected the paper indicated, and 
found that his name had indeed been included 
among the killed instead of in the list of the 
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wounded. The discovery appeased him, in a 
measure. 

" I see, I see ! " he said ; " so that, believing 
me to be dead, and being afraid to live alone 
with Matrona, without me to protect you, you 
married Dostoief : did you love him, Olga?" 

" God forgive me, I don't think I did quite," 
she sobbed. "How could I, my beloved — 
Sasha, I mean — when you had only been dead 
half a year? What is to be done now?" 
Philipof laughed rather scornfully. 

" Come, come, Olga," he said, " you are the 
man's wife ; what should there be to be done ? 
His wife you are and must remain; I am to 
be forgotten; that of course; I would not 
have it otherwise. You will learn to love this 
Dostoief — I will stand aside ; your guardian 
and cousin always, but your lover no longer. 
It was a cruel mistake, but we will make the 
best of it. Is it an agreement ? " 

For answer poor Olga laid her face in her 
two hands and cried so bitterly that Sasha 
found it rather difficult to leave her without 
further endearments. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Alexander Philipof returned to his lodging 
with mixed feelings. He had received at 
Olga's hands what must be described as "a 
knock-down blow". It was a matter of 
surprise to him, as he now strode home, that 
his heart was not broken. It was not broken; 
on the contrary, able now to face the question 
honestly, which — while still on his way to see 
Olga — ^had been impossible, he felt bound to 
admit, in the secret recesses of his soul, that 
in some respects matters were better as they 
were. On considering the entire question, he 
was astonished to discover that the prospect 
of marrying Olga had not been, of late, the 
most ardently desired gift that the future held 
in store for him. .During the pa^t year of 
separation from her, he had more than once 
been conscious of a distressing suspicion that, 
fond as he was of the girl in one way, he was 
scarcely sufficiently attached to her in another. 
It was a suspicion to which he had never 
offered a moment's hospitality, whenever its 
presence had been realised ; and as for making 
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Olga a party to his fears, he would never have 
dreamed of such a thingi Olga should never 
be vexed by so foolish a suspicion of weakness 
in him. Probably every lover misdoubted at 
times — within his soul — the worthiness of his 
devotion. Now that he dared to face the 
question, however, he recognised that the 
prospect of his marriage had been an actual 
incubus, and that this sudden, unexpected 
escape from the necessity to many Olga 
was a distinct gain and relief to him. 

Nevertheless — such is the inexplicable 
foolishness of mankind I — he felt sore and 
aggrieved. This hussar,. Dostoief, who had 
profited by the mistake in some despatch, 
would now have another excuse — a very poor 
one, but enough for him — for affecting an air of 
superiority. Philipof had been, in a way, cut 
out by him. At this moment he almost wished 
that Dostoief had really committed the fraud 
of which he, at the first instant, had half sus- 
pected him ; for then Sasha could have called 
him out and squared this affair to his liking. 
It was not that Dostoief was a bad match for 
his cousin and ward; on the contrary, his 
prospects were most brilliant as the Tsar's 
companion and aide-de-camp^ and he was, 
besides, a rich man. Olga would occupy a far 
better position as Dostoiefs wife than she 
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would have enjoyed as his own. But that 

Dostoief should have married his betrothed, 

even though he had done so in the full belief 

that Sasha was dead and buried, was a kind 

of affront ; the more diflRcult to bear because 

unpunishable. Lastly, though Philipof now 

knew very well that he had not really wished 

to marry his cousin, or indeed to marry any 

one, and must have sacrificed himself for the 

sake of Olga's love for him, which he could 

not adequately return, yet, strangely enough, 

he had never felt so tenderly towards the girl 

as at this moment. There was not much 

danger of his falling in love with her, however, 

he concluded ; for if he had wearied of her as 

his own betrothed, he would not be likely to 

be attracted by her now that she was the wife 

of another. Her feelings for himself were a 

different matter; and Philipof, being an honest 

and chivalrous person, and averse to the idea 

of tampering with another man's property, 

then and there decided that if he found, 

after a visit or two to Olga, that his cousin 

showed signs of retaining her old feelings for 

him — why, he must, to his regret, leave her 

severely alone. His functions as guardian 

might properly lapse now that she possessed a 

natural protector of her own. As her cousin, 

he need not see her often. The whole thing 

5 
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was in a nutshell : he would befriend Olga if 
she needed him — which was unlikely — and if 
all went well with her, he would visit the 
house very rarely, and that when he would 
have the less chance of meeting Dostoief, 
whose marriage was an offence to him what- 
ever else it might be, and whom he did not 
desire to see oftener than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Full of his resolve to act up to these con- 
clusions, Philipof remained absent from Olga, 
after his first visit, for forty-eight hours. Then 
he felt that the girl might deem it unkind if 
he stayed away any longer, and he visited her 
again. 

Olga was still busy over the little garments 
she worked at. She changed colour when 
Sasha appeared, but received him with a genial 
smile of welcome. 

'*I am so glad you have come, dear Sasha," 
she said, " for I wished to explain that I was 
taken by surprise the other day, and spoke and 
acted like a fool. I shall always love you, you 
know, my dear ; it is useless to disguise that 
fact; it is impossible to forget what is past 
and gone ; but I love my husband also — you 
would not have it otherwise ? " 

" God forbid ! " said Sasha. '* Love him all 
you can, Olga ; it is your duty 1 " 
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"Thank you, my brave Sasha! I think I 
shall love him still better, perhaps, one day. 
There is — this, you know" (she held up the 
little sock with a plaintive smile) ; " I think it 
will bring us together; and, meanwhile, God 
will help both you and me to be brave and — 
and honourable. » I shall never tell you after 
this day that I love you the best, Sasha ; and, 
perhaps, after a while, it will no longer be the 
case ; and you — you will try also to accept the 
trial that has been sent to us to bear." 

*'I am bearing it, Olga; we will say no more 
about it ! " said Philipof , with an uncomfortable 
feeling that this trial had fallen lightest upon 
the stronger shoulders. 

Then Olga cried a little, dried her tears, 
crossed herself, sighed, and started oflF with a 
long disquisition upon all that had happened to 
bring about the present state of affairs, a recital 
which certainly proved that she had held out 
to the best of her ability against the combined 
attacks of Dostoief and Matrona. Afterwards 
she waxed eloquent on the subject of Dostoief s 
prospects, and told many interesting facts as to 
her husband's marvellous advancement and his 
important position about the person of the 
young Tsar, who, it appeared, was never 
satisfied unless Dostoief were within hail, and 
could do nothing and go nowhere without his 
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new favourite. All this certainly sounded 
promising enough, but a question which Sasha 
put to his cousin revealed al state of things 
which threw a new light on the whole matter. 
Olga was telling, with heightened colour and 
evident satisfaction, of her husband's great- 
ness. 

"But how about his home life?" asked 
Sasha. "If he is always with the Tsar, and 
even sleeps in the palace several nights every 
week, you must see rather little of him." 

" Yes, there is that," said Olga, smiling rue- 
fully. " I see him nearly every day, though, if 
only for a little while." 

" Nearly every day," Sasha repeated slowly. 
"Do you mean to say, Olga, that you, who 
have only been married a few months, don't 
see your husband every day, and he living in 
the same town ? " 

"Not quite every day!" said Olga, blushing; 
"but he comes when he can. We both under- 
stand that, placed as he is, we must put up 
with some separation for the sake of his pros- 
pects. I don't mind so much now that you 
are here," she ended ingenuously. 

"Oh, but I can't come very often, you know, 
now, Olga ; it's different, don't you see ? You 
must not rely upon having me constantly by 
you, as before ; it would not be right." 
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"Can't we be brother and sister?'' she asked. 
"We have agreed that we are not going to talk 
about love. I think I must see you every day, 
Sasha; and especially because Vladimir is so 
often absent from home. You will come every 
day, won't you ? " 

" Oh no, Olga, certainly not ! " said Sasha. 

Yet he did come every day, as it happened, 
for the idea of leaving her to knit her little 
socks in solitude was distasteful to him, and 
his company was so obviously a comfort to her. 
But though he was at the house for the greater 
part of every day, yet it was a week before he 
met Dostoief there. The hussar had heard of 
his return "from the grave," and now expressed 
himself delighted to find that he had a new 
cousin alive instead of beneath the sod. As 
for his marriage with the girl who had been 
Sasha's betrothed, he never referred to that 
awkward subject, but ignored it altogether, as 
though he had never known of Philipof's 
intention to marry his cousin. Dostoief talked 
of the war a little, and a great deal about the 
Tsar and the court, from which topic, once it 
was broached, his conversation did not after- 
wards stray. The Emperor was the be-all and , 
end-all of every thought in his head, and 
Dostoief made no secret of his infatuation. 

During the course of the conversation Sasha 
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mentioned bis own disgust in consequence of 
the injustice meted out to the unfortunate 
Okhotsk regiment, but on this subject the 
hussar had little to say, and that not over- 
pleasant to listen to. 

"The Okhotsk regiment — confoyund it!" 
he said. " I forgot you belonged to that 
terrible corps. There's no injustice there, my 
dear man ; you forget his Majesty was present 
as Grand Duke at Inkermann, and saw it all 
for himself! The regiment behaved disgrace- 
fully — nothing personal, of course ; you were 
wounded, I know, and could not help it, but 
the fellows ran like sheep. I have heard his 
Majesty describe it more than once as a 
disgrace to the Russian arms. If you'll take 
my advice, you'll get out of the Okhotsk and 
into a better corps. I'll mention your case to 
his Majesty, if you like. His Majesty would 
strain a point to oblige me." But Sasha de- 
clined the honour of having his case brought 
before the notice of the Emperor. He did not 
care to be singled out from his brother officers, 
he said, who were all as good as he, and as good 
— he ventured to believe — as those of any other 
regiment of his Majesty, not excepting the Red 
Hussars. If two years' fighting for the Tsar 
merited nothing better than insults from the 
Tsar, it was useless to attempt to mend matters 
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by wearing another uniform ; he would be no 
better servant of his Majesty for changing his 
coat and trousers ! 

This was a foolish speech, and Sasha must 
have been very angry to make it. Dostoief 
looked surprised for a moment, then shrugged 
his shoulders. 

" As you will ! " he said. " I would arrange 
it for you if you liked — but if you prefer to 
remain a member of a submerged regiment — 
do so ! Perhaps I shall have the opportunity 
to do you a good turn with his Majesty whether 
you desire it or no ! " 

'*For heaven's sake play your own game 
with the Tsar, but leave me ajone," said 
Sasha angrily. " I am quite capable of taking 
care of myself, and wish for no favours from 
the son of that bullying autocrat, Nicholai 
Pavlitch. You may have forgotten his rude- 
ness to me on a certain occasion — but I have 
not." 

"Well, well," laughed Dostoief, "don't be 
too hard upon crowned heads. It would be a 
pity indeed if his Majesty the Tsar and Alex- 
ander Philipof were to fall out, and all about 
so trifling a matter as the running away of the 
Okhotsk regiment ! " 

" Tsars may make enemies just as easily as 
flippant hussars," said Sasha, "and it is a 
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foolish act in a conceited courtier to make 
them for him." 

**And a mouse may show its teeth at an 
elephant," Dostoief laughed, "if it pleases; 
come, Sasha, do not let us quarrel — we are too 
old friends for that — relatives now, as well. 
You'd better let me speak to the Tsar about 
you — I mean it well 1 It is better that Olga 
should not be obliged to own relationship with 
an officer of a degraded regiment, and I 
myself " 

" Listen here, Dostoief," said Sasha grimly ; 
'*no more about the Okhotsk; I tell you 
candidly that while I am a member of the 
regiment — and I intend to hold to the corps — 
I shall defend its honour and allow no one — not 
even the Tsar's aide-de-caw/p — to speak slight- 
ingly of it. Now you understand me — so let us 
have no more talk of Tsar's favours and 
degraded regiments ; you may truckle to your 
Tsar and I shall mind my own business ; and 
as for Olga— since she has married you, thanks 
to a mistake — I shall expect you to take care 
of her and not neglect her; her connection 
with an officer in the Okhotsk regiment will 
not distress her. As for your own feelings, 
you may think what you like on the subject." 

And so these new-made cousins parted, 
after their first meeting a^ relatives, under a 
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distinct understanding. Olga had retired to 
bed before the conversation became heated, 
which was just as well for her peace of mind ; 
and she remained consequently unaware that 
the prospect of a family quarrel had been very 
bright indeed at one moment of the evening ! 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

If Alexander Philipof had analysed his feel- 
ings with regard to Dostoief and his wife a 
month or so after his return from the war, he 
wbtdd have been forced to admit that his 
aflfection for Olga had increased as rapidly, as 
his dislike for her husband. He was by this 
time firmly wedded to the habit of calling at 
the Dostoief mansion daily in order to relieve, 
as he persuaded himself, the monotony of 
Olga's existence ; for ** the Tsarsman," as folks 
now styled Vladimir Dostoief, rarely absented 
himself from the -palace, and Olga was mostly 
alone unless Sasha came to keep her company. 
There was no talk of love; Philipof came 
equipped with the most single-minded inten- 
tion to prove himself a loyal and honourable 
friend to her. When he did happen to meet 
Dostoief, such meetings added nothing to the 
warmth of the feelings which the two men 
entertained towards one another. 

As for Olga herself, she was at this time in- 
creasingly absorbed in the contemplation of 
an approaching domestic event. Philipofs 
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visits had become to her a matter of course : 
as much a necessary part of the day's occupa- 
tion as dinner or any other regular daily 
fonction. 

Dostoiefs infatuation for the Emperor 
seemed to increase as time went on, and 
every month the Winter Palace saw more of 
him ; while poor Olga, alone at home, enjoyed 
less of his company. When with his wife, the 
Tsarsman was kind and attentive, and 
appeared to be sincerely devoted, in a quiet 
way, to her; but neither love for her nor a 
sense of domestic duty was powerful enough 
to keep him at home a single moment longer 
than was absolutely necessary — that is, longer 
than the time thoughtfully placed at his dis- 
posal by his imperial master " for attendance 
to home duties '\ 

Philipof s heart chafed within him as he 
observed how little notice Dostoief took of his 
often repeated intimation that he should re- 
quire her husband to treat Olga with more con- 
sideration and to show her less neglect. Olga 
was too loyal to the man she had married to 
confess even to her friend that she felt deeply 
his continued absence from home ; but more 
than once a tell-tale tear or a sigh hastily sup- 
pressed revealed to Philipof that poor Olga 
suffered more than she cared to say. Such self- 
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betrayals embittered him against her husband 
more and more, until he felt that, if it were not 
for the fear of distressing Olga, he would give 
worlds to thrash the fellow within an inch of 
his life, or, if he objected to that, shoot him, 
or '^ pink " him — any violence would do. 

Things came to a crisis a few days after 
Olga's baby was born. Philipof sat by its 
child-mother's couch, the little one lying in 
her bosom. Olga — looking very frail and 
beautiful — was showing off her treasure in all 
the pride and happiness of maternity. It was 
to be called either Vladimir or Alexander, she 
declared, after Sasha or Dostoief and the two 
great Russian saints, but which of the two 
she found difficulty in determining. St. 
Vladimir, Olga said in all seriousness, had done 
grand service for Russia — everything, indeed ; 
for he had made a Christian country of her and 
thrown her idols — Perun and the rest — into 
the sea ; but then St. Alexander had done 
so much for herself and those she loved — 
witness his interference to save Sasha's life at 
Inkermann ! — which did her dear friend think 
the baby ought to be called — Vladimir or 
Alexander ? 

"I can't imagine!" said Philipof; theii he 
added, making a generous concession to 
Olga's weakness — for he never mentioned her 
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husband if he could help it — *' What does his 
father think about it ? " 

Olga blushed and looked down at her 
sleeping baby, and toyed with the tiny hand 
that lay upon her own. "Vladimir has not 
seen him yet," she said very softly. " He is 
very busy with the Tsar just now." 

It was then that a great wave of hatred for 
both the Tsar and this infatuated servant of 
his went surging over Sasha's heart, swamping 
for the moment every sympathy he had ever 
cherished for either, and causing him inwardly 
to curse both most heartily, and to long for an 
opportunity to avenge Dostoiefs cruelty and 
neglect. When he spoke, however, after a 
considerable pause, he had mastered his 
passion so far as to be able to answer with 
apparent calm. 

** Do you mean to tell me, Olga," he said, 
" that your husband has not been to see you, 
and the child here, since its birth ? " 

"He sent his love and congratulations as 
soon as he heard of it," Olga hastened to 
explain, "and said he would come as soon 
as ever he could ; but " — Olga's lips trembled 
— " I do wish he would come 1 I have 
never loved him, Sasha, or needed him so 
much as now; this little darling seems to 
have " Here Olga broke off; she bent 
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her head lower and lower until her face was 
hidden in the little mass of lace and flannel 
in her bosom, and Sasha could see by the 
shaking of her body that the poor little 
neglected mother was crying bitterly. The 
baby awoke and yelled, and Sasha — as men 
always do at that signal — took his departure. 

He walked straight for the Winter Palace, 
his heart choking with indignation and bitter- 
ness. " Love and congratulations " indeed, 
and the poor little wife breaking her heart 
because her inhuman brute of a husband pre- 
ferred to kick his heels in a Tsar's ante- 
chamber on the chance of catching a stray 
smile or a word of imperial notice, to the 
trouble of visiting his wife at this crisis, of all 
times, when his presence and sympathy would 
mean so much to her, and would cost him 
nothing, curse him I " Love and congratula- 
tions " indeed ! 

Philipof had not the slightest idea how he 
was going to proceed when he reached the 
palace ; but he was determined at any rate to 
find Dostoief, and to tell him, as plainly as 
words could convey it, what he thought of his 
conduct. 

Fortune favoured him for once, for just as 
he approached the small side -door of the 
Winter Palace, an oflScer drove rapidly away 
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from it, wrapped to the eyes in a huge fur 
mantle. As he passed, Sasha recognised him 
for the Tsar, and was just in time to salute, 
feeling insanely savage with himself a moment 
after for having done so. This was the man 
for whose sake Dostoief neglected his wife, 
who was breaking her heart in the honest 
endeavour to develop a wifely affection for 
him in spite of his neglect, and who most 
naturally longed to see the father of her baby 
at this time. Why should he show this auto- 
crat any civility ? Sasha stood and stared down 
the road after the Tsar, scowling, and a couple 
of policemen on duty close to the palace door 
made a jiote of the circumstance. Then two 
sledges, each with an aide-de-camp on board, 
followed rapidly after the imperial vehicle, 
and the drivers shouted to Him to get out of 
the way. As he did so, Philipof noticed 
that the second of the sledges carried Dos- 
toief himself, and he yelled vigorously to 
attract the hussar's attention. Dostoief 
looked round and recognised him. 

**Stop," shouted Sasha, heedless of spec- 
tators and policemen ; " stop and get out ! I 
wish to speak to you." 

Dostoief flushed angrily, but bade his 
coachman stop. 

" What is it ? " he said. " Quickly, please ; 
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I cannot leave his Majesty to drive on alone 1" 
He looked wistfully after the Tsar as he 
spoke. 

" Yet you can leave your wife without com- 
punction for a week at a time," snarled Sasha. 
'* Go to her at once, man, if a man you are, 
and let the Tsar try to live without you for 
an hour or two." 

Philipof was terribly angry, but he was dis- 
creet enough to lower his voice as he uttered 
the last part of the sentence. Nevertheless, 
Dostoief looked around in horror to see 
whether any one of those within earshot had 
heard it. Nobody had. Then he tapped his 
coachman on the shoulder as a signal to drive 
on. 

" You are mad, or a fool," he said. " I can- 
not listen to persons who say such things ! " 

The next moment Dostoiefs sledge was 
flying like a winged thing down the splendid 
quay of the Winter Palace, drawn by the 
conventional trotting shaft-horse, accompanied 
by a galloping companion *' dressed," as the 
Frenchmen term it, *' in liberty," and called in 
Russian the prestyashka. 

Then, indeed, Sasha fumed and raged, and 
vowed in his innermost soul that he would go 
and lie in wait for Dostoief at his own house 
until it should please him to visit his wife. 
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and then and there have it out with him once 
for all. 

But though Sasha returned to the Dostoief 
mansion and waited all the rest of the day for 
its offending lord to arrive, that exemplary 
servant of the Tsar did not leave his imperial 
master in order to make acquaintance with 
his little son and heir, and Philipof went 
home with his mind in a chaotic state — a 
state in which vague ideas of miu'der and 
duelling and horse-whipping played prominent 
parts ; the question being, not whether 
Dostoief should be punished, but how. If 
Sasha had happened to meet his enemy in the 
way that night there would certainly have 
been an assault committed. Luckily for both 
parties, he did not. 

When Philipof visited his ward the next 
day, however, though still resolved to have it 
out with Dostoief, he was considerably calmer 
and more sane than he had been on the 
previous evening. But Olga had a com- 
mimication to make which aroused once again 
his smouldering wrath and irritated him almost 
beyond control. 

Dostoief had been to see his wife late last 

night. He had been very kind, Olga said, and 

seemed greatly pleased with the baby ; he 

really couldn*t possibly have come before — 

6 
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Olga was quite satisfied of that, for the Tsar 
had required his presence very particularly; 
but he was going to try and come oftener now 
— and — this was the crux, and poor Olga 
hid her flushed face as she stammered out the 
painful communication — "He made me pro- 
mise to tell you," she sobbed, "that he 
would rather you didn't come here any more 
after what happened near the Winter Palace. 
Oh ! what did happen, Sasha ? and what have 
you been doing or saying to offend him ? " 

Philipof jumped up with a great oath ; he 
had never sworn before in Olga's presence, 
and it frightened her. 

" Oh, he said that, did he ? " shouted Sasha 
furiously. "He forbade me to see my own 
cousin and ward and — and more than either, 
whom he neglects, like the brute he is 1 Ha, 
ha ! Good ! And what did you say to that ? " 

Poor Olga lay with her baby tightly hugged to 
her breast, pale and frightened and miserable. 

" I said nothing at all," she sobbed ; "there 
was nothing to say." 

"Nothing to say when the fellow forbade 
you to receive your own guardian and lifelong 
friend, who possesses, theoretically, more right 
to you than he I " cried Sasha, stamping 
up and down the room. "Nonsense, Olga. 
What did you tell him ? " 
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'* But I couldn't say I wouldn't see you, 
because I must see you, of course; and I 
couldn't say I would disobey him either, he 
was so angry ! *' explained poor Olga, amid her 
tears. "And you mustn't call him a brute, 
Sasha, for he is very kind and good to me; 
and he is baby's father — we should not forget 
that 1 " 

" Only he himself may forget it, apparently," 
Sasha snarled. "If it comes to a choice 
between this man and your — ^and me, it is 
very clear which side you will take, Olga." 

"God grant it will never come to that, 
Sasha," cried Olga, weeping copiously, " for a 
wife has no choice in such a matter; it is 
cruel to talk to me so. Oh ! what am I to do ? 
— what am I to do ? " 

Philipof s better nature reasserted itself at 
this appeal, and he soothed and consoled the 
sobbing girl as best he could. When he left 
her, presently, he had promised her two 
things — that he would not quarrel with 
Dostoief on her account, and that he would 
visit her only when summoned by herself; 
this would be safer, she said, than risking 
angry meetings by coming at all times. 

" I shall tell him I intend to see you when 
I need you," she said, " and he won't forbid it, 
I know ; for he is ever so much kinder to me 
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than you think, and he is very, very fond of 
me. It is only that the Tsar thinks so much 
of him that he likes to have Vladimir with 
him at all times." 

"Confound the Tsar," muttered Sasha to 
himself; "and confound Vladimir too! I 
wish to heaven he had never crossed our 
path ! " 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

To one so devoted to his profession as 
Alexander Philipof, the harsh treatment 
accorded to himself and his fellow-officers 
of the Okhotsk was a very bitter blow ; and 
in spite of his indignant refusal to leave the 
corps and submit to be pushed up the ladder 
of promotion by virtue of Dostoief s intimacy 
with the Tsar, he occasionally found himself 
wishing that he could reconcile it with his 
sense of loyalty to his comrades in misfortune 
to leave them and soar by himself. 

The feeling that he was submerged, through 
no fault of his own, weighed upon the young 
officer and embittered him against those in 
authority, and especially the Tsar himself, for 
having cruelly and unjustly singled out one 
regiment to be made an example of in defer- 
ence to the expressed prejudice of the late 
Emperor Nicholas. Sasha's displeasure with 
the Tsar was augmented by Dostoief 's neglect 
of his wife. For this he considered the master 
almost as culpable as the servant; for, he 
argued, if the Tsar were animated by anything 
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like proper feelings, he would insist upon his 
aide-de-camp paying at least a minimum of 
attention to his domestic affairs, instead of 
claiming the whole of his time and devotion 
for hia own service. As a matter of fact, 
Sasha, in ignorance of the real state of affairs, 
did his Majesty a great injustice in this matter ; 
for the Tsar had, more than once, rallied his 
favourite companion upon his failure as a 
family-man, and it sometimes happened that, 
on the occasion of one of Dostoief s rare visits 
to his wife, that visit would never have been 
paid at all but for the Tsar's urgent personal 
insistence. •> 

Now that Sasha could only visit Olga at 
rare intervals, his discontent with affairs in 
general developed quickly, and he would wan- 
der for hours at a time chewing the cud of 
resentment and displeasure. It was while out 
strolling upon one of these brooding excursions 
that Sasha was attracted one afternoon to- 
wards a small crowd of people standing about 
the gates of the " Summer Gardens," an un- 
interesting piece of ground situated on the 
Grand Quay of the Neva, and rarely made use 
of even by the perambulating nursemaid, so 
entirely dull were its boarded, flowerless walks 
and interminable rows of tall trees. Sasha 
joined the crowd out of pure curiosity and 
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the desire to be amused in his depression by 
the society of his fellows, and soon learned 
that the young Emperor was expected, this 
being the hour at which he was in the habit 
of taking walking-exercise in the Summer 
Gardens. It was a noisy, good-natured group 
of people assembled there to wait for the Tsar's 
arrival, and Sasha observed many types. 
Most noticeable of all, perhaps, were the 
police, of whom there were four or five 
present : little kaftaned fellows with impos- 
sibly severe countenances, to which two things 
were obviously and eternally strangers — 
namely, soap and s^iiles. The business of 
life and the importance of the position destiny 
had called upon them to maintain were far too 
serious to admit of even a moment's relaxation 
from the tension of official solemnity and 
dignity ; while as for soap — washing, as most 
people, excepting the inhabitants of these isles, 
are well aware, is nothing more than a fad; 
the more you wash the more you desire to 
wash ; it is much better to abstain altogether 
— so the Russians think — and take your steam- 
bath once a fortnight or once a month, or once 
a year, as the case may be ; you thus save an 
immense amount of trouble, and time, and 
soap. The little policemen strutted about in 
their long dressing-gown-like garments and 
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long boots, and clanked their swords, and 
gravely pressed back those of the spectators 
who pushed themselves forward ; and paid 
no heed whatever to the boisterous mirth of 
those who listened to the indelicate humour 
of a self-appointed jester whose remarks upon 
the passers-by, the ladies especially, were 
decidedly, if somewhat broadly, droll, and 
were especially appreciated by the drivers of 
two or three droshkies drawn up by the road- 
side. 

These particularly unsavoury persons — 
shock-headed, shock-bearded, kaftaned, fur- 
capped though the season was warm, and 
inexpressibly grimy — stood by their crazy 
vehicles and stamped their feet in uproarious 
merriment — for the commoner Russian is 
nothing if he is not a patron of humour ; he 
loves a joke, especially a broad one, above every- 
thing. There were a number of the student 
tribe present, a lean, hungry-looking, mostly 
spectacled type; pale and underfed, and 
never to be seen without the dark-checked 
shawl which every student wears about his 
neck and shoulders, that being the sole pro- 
tection of many of this penurious class of 
mortals in the coldest Russian weather. The 
ranks of the dissatisfied and aggrieved — so 
large an army at all times in the empire of the 
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Tsar — are mostly recruited from the poor 
half-starved students, whose coiK^ition is so 
deplorable that they are easily persuaded by 
interested persons to attempt to better it by 
joining revolutionary societies in the hope of 
fishing to some advantage in troubled waters. 
Many of these poor fellows live and educate 
themselves without any settled income what- 
ever, relying for their food and university 
fees — which are cheap enough! — upon such 
small sums as they can gain by giving lessons 
in private families, with the result that the 
university towns are full of actually semi- 
starved young fellows whose presence is a 
continual danger to the peace of the realm. 
There were many of these ]poor creatures 
present in the crowd ; one stood close to 
Sasha, and Philipof noticed how the unfor- 
tunate man shivered at intervals in spite of 
the warmth of the weather, and how pale and 
haggard was his face, and how lean and 
fragile the shawl-covered chest and shoulders. 
There were other types present : infantry 
oflScers like himself, in seedy uniforms, and 
one or two guardsmen in smart ones — for in 
Russia officers wear their uniforms at all 
times. The cavalry and guards can aflFord to 
renew their worn-out finery, for their pay is 
good and they are generally monied men 
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besides; while the poor linesmen are badly 
paid and cannot afford to replace their faded 
habiliments with new excepting upon very 
rare occasions. 

There were beggars present, of course ; you 
cannot go very far in St. Petersburg without 
meeting these ; and chinovniks — civil-service 
clerks — dressed in uniforms semi-military. 
From time to time a smart carriage or droshky 
would dash past, for the Grand Quay was a 
fashionable drive at this hour of the day, and 
the facetious little civilian had a word to say 
about each, when it had gone by out of 
hearing, which convulsed his delighted hearers 
with laughter, but which would have greatly 
disconcerted the objects of his remarks could 
they have guessed the nature of them. 

But presently both jokes and laughter were 
brought to an abrupt termination, for in the 
distance of the quay a sudden clamour of 
hoofs upon the cobbles was heard, plumed 
helmets flashed in the sun, and in a moment 
or two a procession of three or four droshkies 
could be distinguished rapidly approaching — 
as fast, indeed, as Eussian trotters, among the 
fleetest in the world, could draw them. First 
came a droshky with a single officer in it^ 
followed closely by another drawn by two 
horses — one in the shafts trotting, the other 
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cantering alongside; this was the distinctive 
equipage of the head of police, whose duty 
was at that time to be constantly in close 
attendance upon his Majesty. After him 
followed a third and fourth droshky, each with 
one horse, long-tailed, black, and strenuous, 
and each containing a single aide-de-camp — 
Dostoief and another. 

A great silence fell upon the little group of 
interested spectators as this small but brilliant 
procession approached. The diminutive police- 
men became feverishly busy, and their preter- 
naturally grave faces assumed an air of stern 
and Unbending severity as they crowded back 
the excited onlookers till each person was 
forced to stand on some one else's toes or 
heels for want of ground to plant his feet 
upon. Sasha could not help bitterly contrast- 
ing his own position — jammed between an 
unsavoury student on the one hand and a 
no less disagreeable companion on the other, 
with an odoriferous Muscovite standing on 
his toes and another jamming his knees into him ^ 
from behind — with that of the brilliant young 
favourite, Dostoief, dashing over the cobbles, 
the admired of all beholders, in all the glorj^ 
and honour of close attendance upon his 
imperial master. Why should destiny have 
treated the one so badly, the other so gener- 
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ously ? In what respect was Dostoief superior 
to himself? Sasha took off his hat to the 
Emperor as he approached because the rest 
did, but he performed this simple act of 
respect without conviction, and with little 
real sense of loyalty. He had no active 
feeling of animosity against the Emperor- 
that is, he was displeased with him, indeed, 
very irrationally, for being the son of Nicholas, 
who had insulted him and wronged his 
regiment, and disgusted with his conduct 
in keeping Dostoief away from his wife, as 
Philipof imagined to be the case ; but he 
cherished no desire to harm the Tsar, and his 
hostility towards him, such as it was, was a 
very mild and entirely passive sentiment — 
just sufficiently strong, indeed, to cause him 
to be foolishly backholding in the matter of 
extending to the Tsar the usual courtesies of 
loyal subjects — such as uncovering his head 
when he drove by ; but going little further 
than this. 

As the droshky of Alexander II. dashed up 
to the gate of the gardens and stopped, Sasha 
felt a dig in the ribs from his neighbour on 
the right, and turned to remonstrate. At the 
same instant he became aware that the man, 
or rather the youth, for the student was 
scarcely more than a boy, was drawing some 
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object from beneath his shawl, and that the 
dig had been accidentally administered while 
so doing. The next moment the object of 
the fellow was apparent. He had possessed 
himself of a pistol and was in the act of 
levelling it in the direction of the Tsar. . 

Sasha was so surprised by the sudden and 
unexpected action of the youth that his 
intelligence barely worked in time to permit 
of his rising to the emergency. Horror for 
one moment paralysed his hand as well as his 
btain, but only for a moment. The student 
had not raised his pistol above the level of 
the heads of those who stood about him, but 
had pointed it between the necks of two 
persons in front of him ; no one observed the 
movement excepting Sasha himself, and but 
for the dig in the ribs he too would have been 
unaware of anything happening. But the 
critical instant of horrified inaction passed, 
and the next Sasha had uttered a hoarse 
exclamation as he grabbed hastily at the 
fellow's wrist. At the same moment the 
pistol exploded and fell to the ground at his 
feet; while the shot, diverted by Sasha's 
movement, flew harmlessly away, high over all 
heads, towards the Neva. 

In an instant all was commotion, and the 
student and Philipof became the centre of 
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attraction, for Sasha had quickly addressed 
himself to the capture of the would-be assassin, 
while the latter had instantly turned upon 
his assailant}. The police, meanwhile, arrested 
every one they could lay hands upon, having 
entirely lost their heads in the first moment 
of horror and alarm. 

And now began for Sasha Philipof a series 
of weird, horrible, nightmare episodes, which 
he could scarcely realise, at the beginning, to 
be happening to himself. So utterly un- 
expected and topsy-turvy was the whole 
afiair from this moment onwards that he 
appeared to be dreaming a bad dream. 

The first step in this nightmare procession 
of deplorable errors was that the student- 
assassin suddenly commenced to shout at the 
top of his voice as he fought savagely with his 
would-be captor. "Seize him,*' he yelled, 
"help, some one! Seize him, seize the 
assassin — this way, police — here is the man I " 

Half a dozen oflScious hands quickly laid 
hold of poor astonished Sasha's coat, of his 
arms, even of his throat, and held him, so 
that not only was he unable to retain his grip of 
the student, but he soon found himself power- 
less in the grasp of his many assailants, whom 
he assured in vain — though without as yet 
attaching vital importance to the matter, 
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since the mistake seemed to him too obviously 
ludicrous to trouble himself about — that they 
had got hold of the wrong man. But in the 
general din and excitement no one listened to 
his protestations; and feeling that the error 
must soon be discovered and the right man 
arrested, Sasha at last shrugged his shoulders 
and resigned himself to circumstances. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Undoubtedly the least excited individual pre- 
sent amid that agitated and turbulent group 
of mutually arresting, vociferating, protesting 
people outside the gate of the Summer Gardens 
was the Emperor himself. Though somewhat 
pale and agitated, the Tsar maintained his 
dignified composure throughout the scene. 
Not so Dostoief. The aide-de-camp, upon 
hearing the report of the pistol, had been in- 
stantly thrown into the wildest state of excite- 
ment, and was engaged in issuing frenzied 
orders to the four or five policemen present, to 
surround the group of spectators in order that 
no person might leave the spot, when the 
Emperor summoned him to his side. 

"Dostoief," said the Tsar, "there is no need 
to arrest every one; I trust and believe this 
was the irresponsible act of some poor lunatic. 
Did you happen to see from which spot the 
attack was made ? '' 

Dostoief was obliged to confess that he had 
been looking in the opposite direction. 

"It so happens," the Tsar continued, "that 
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I did catch a glimpse of the pistol barrel at 
the moment that the shot was fired. Do 
you see the two men struggling together — 
an officer and a young student? the shot 
proceeded from one of these two. God 
grant it may not have been the officer, 
though the people seem to be combined 
against him. Go in and hear what is being 
said. Let any who saw the affair be retained 
as witnesses." 

Dostoief shouldered his way into the crowd, 
inquiring right and left whether any one had 
seen how and by whom the attack was made. 
No one volunteered information, though one or 
-^i two declared they had heard the shot whistle 
Q past their ears. But Dostoief was in the centre 
C^ of the disturbance in a moment, and here a 
small group was still swaying and struggling 
and vociferating, the noisiest item of all being 
the student, who was clinging fast to Philipof s 
arm, while he explained at the top of his voice 
that he had been just in time to lay hold of 
the officer as he was taking a deliberate shot at 
his Majesty from behind the backs of the 
crowd. Several others, including one of the 
policemen, had secured a hold upon Philipof, 
in whose ears the buzz of voices and the 
frenzied accusalbiC^ 0£u6&^^!|4ident sounded 
miles away, hlsointelHfeetftee^eim a whirl by 
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reason of the sudden and most unexpected turn 
that events had taken. 

Philipof s back was turned as Dostoief ap- 
proached, and the latter did not therefore 
realise until actually at his side the identity of 
this officer whom public opinion seemed to 
accuse of the crime of attempted regicide. 

"Good God, Philipof! *' he exclaimed, falling 
back as he recognised the prisoner, "has it 
come to this ? You, of all men — an officer in 
the pay of the Tsar — to lay violent hands upon 
the Lord's anointed!" The colour left Dos- 
toief*s face as he spoke, and he looked as 
though he would faint. The red rushed back 
to Philipof s cheeks, however, at the other's 
words. 

" Nonsense/' he muttered hoarsely ; " don't 
be a fool, man. Why should I do such a 
thing ? This is the assassin, here. What are 
these idiots holding me for ? Here is the man, 
this student, and there's the pistol at his feet. 
Tell these fools to let go of me." 

At this the student pattered off with marvel- 
lous smoothness a story of how he had seen 
the officer of the Okhotsk — ^known to be a 
discontented regiment — examine a pistol as he 
came along the quay, believing himself to be 
unobserved; how he had suspected that the 
man could be up to no good in this place with 
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a pistol, and had followed him to the gate of 
the gardens, and stood by him to watch for the 
Tsar's arrival. When the Emperor drove up, 
the officer of the Okhotsk had furtively raised 
the pistol from behind the rest of the crowd — 
he watching the proceeding from the corner 
of his eye — ^and had pulled the trigger at the 
instant that he, the student, turned and dashed 
it from his hand — ^thereby saving the Emperor's 
life. 

Dostoief, ghastly pale, heard this tale out to 
the end. At the student's reference to the 
discontent of the Okhotsk officers, he had 
given a great start, as though the suggestion 
threw sudden light on the matter, and had 
fixed his eyes in horror upon the accused per- 
son. Then he inquired aloud whether there 
were any present who could bear out this ver- 
sion of the occurrence which the student had 
volunteered. No one had seen anything clearly, 
but one or two uttered exclamations of assent 
on hearing the student's story. Dostoief bec- 
koned up the police, each of whom had made 
several arrests. 

" Let those people go," he said, " and take 
these two to the fortress. The rest of you 
disperse the crowd." 

Philipof was thereupon placed upon a 
droshky and driven, escorted by two policemen 
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to the prison at the fortress, the student being 
carried off in the same way by two others; 
Dostoief rejoined the Tsar and the crowd dis- 
persed. 

To the Emperor's immeasurable surprise, 
Dostoief could say nothing in reply to his 
inquiries, for sobs choked his utterance, and 
the Tsar, touched by his friend's devotion to 
his person, bade him get into his droshky and 
drive back to the palace, where the matter 
could be talked over in private when the 
agitation from which Dostoief seemed to suffer 
should have subsided. But the palace was 
quickly reached, and an explanation being in- 
evitable, Dostoief stammeringly described his 
short interview with the two arrested persons. 
The officer, ho explained, protested his inno- 
cence, and accused the student, while the latter 
told a circumstantial tale incriminating the 
other, who was a member of the Okhotsk 
regiment. 

" The Okhotsk 1 " repeated the Tsar, flush- 
ing as though with sudden pain. " That is 
significant, Dostoief; the Okhotski may feel 
that they have a grievance, poor fellows ; and 
yet surely, surely my own officers, wearing my 
uniform and receiving my pay — no, no, 
Dostoief 1 This poor starving student — 
poverty may have driven him out of his 
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senses; but the officer is innocent. What is 
yout opinion?" 

"God grant that your Majesty's may be 
correct ! " said the aide-de-camp. 

"Do you happen to know this oflScer's 
name ? " the Tsar asked, after a pause. Dos- 
toief flushed scarlet, and then paled to the hue 
of milk. 

" Philipof, sire ! " he muttered hoarsely. 

The Tsar heard him without remark. Sud- 
denly the name seemed to recall something 
to his mind. " Philipof ? '* he repeated. " My 
God, Dostoief — not your " Dostoief in- 
clined his head, the picture of shame and 
misery. 

The Tsar took several turns up and down 
the room without speaking, his face expressing 
all the pain that the communication gave him. 
Dostoief was silent also. Presently the Tsar 
stood over against his companion, his eyes full 
of compassion. 

"Dostoief," he said, "I have decided that 
you shall drive to the fortress — now, at once — 
with orders for this Philipof s release. He is 
innocent, I am convinced of it ; if either of 
these men is guilty, it is the poor student. 
You may tell Philipof that I scorn to suspect 
an officer, wearing the uniform of one of my 
regiments, of the crime of assassination." 
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Dostoief slowly shook his head, but prepared 
to depart. 

" Why do you shake your head ? " the Tsar 
asked. 

Dostoief stopped. *'My unfortunate relative 
has been in a curious mood of late/* he said. 
"I have thought once or twice that he is 
scarcely responsible for his actions. His 
wounds and his disappointments in the Crimea 
seem to have affected him injuriously." 

" Do you mean that you believe him to be 
guilty or capable of this attempt ? '* said the 
Tsar. 

Dostoief would gladly have shielded Philipof, 
though he did not greatly love him, had he 
felt able to do so honestly; but he sincerely 
believed him to be guilty of the crime of which 
he was accused. Though no longer friendly 
disposed towards his pugnacious relative, he 
would, on the whole, have preferred to see 
him acquitted and released, for the man was — 
after all — 01ga*s cousin and a former friend of 
his own. But Dostoief could not help re- 
calling Philipof*s wrath at the time of their 
interview with the Emperor Nicholas, as 
well as certain disloyal remarks directed on 
more than one occasion against the present 
Tsar. Putting this and that together, he felt 
that it was possible — nay, even probable — 
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that the unfortunate young officer had actually 
lost his head in consequence of his real or 
imaginary wrongs. Hence, Dostoief was 
a very bad advocate for Philipof in this 
emergency, for devotion to the Tsar was at all 
times the first motive with him, and his wife's 
feelings, his own honour, Philipof s safety, and 
everything else must be subordinated to that 
sacred consideration. Moreover, being a 
human being, though, as he believed, adjust 
one, Dostoief was possibly prejudiced against 
Philipof by a somewhat natural feeling of 
jealousy, as one whom Olga had once devotedly 
loved. But if Dostoief felt this, he did not 
admit it, even to his own conscience. At any 
rate, the Tsar must be protected, whatever 
happened. 

" I fear my unhappy relative is capable even 
of so terrible an act as this in his present 
condition of mind ; with shame and horror I 
confess it," he said. 

The Tsar looked very grave. He paced 
about the room, muttering to himself, his 
handsome features working with the agitation 
into which Dostoief s words had thrown him. 

** Dostoief," he said at length, "I would 
willingly give this man the benefit of the 
doubt — for your sake. Why not err on the 
side of clemency ? If I forgave him this time. 
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he would assurecQy never commit a like oflfence 
again/' 

"If your Majesty will permit me," Dostoief 
resumed, taking advantage of the Tsar's 
hesitation, " I would suggest that this man, as 
well as the other, should be detained pending 
inquiries. At present there is nothing but the 
word of the one against that of the other. As 
for the accident of Philipof s connection with 
myself — by marriage — your Majesty is gener- 
ous to think of such a thing, but what is that 
in comparison with the consideration of the 
safety of your person, sire ? " 

**But your wife?" asked the Tsar; "would it 
not affect her very deeply if the man were 
suspected and detained on suspicion of this 
crime? I do not forget what you have told 
me as to his intimacy with her in other days ; 
I would spare her, Dostoief." 

" My wife is loyal, your Majesty," said the 
aide-de-camp; "she would never shield her 
own relative at the expense of her sovereign." 

The Tsar resumed his thoughtful walk up 
and down the room. Presently he approached 
Dostoief and laid his hand kindly upon his 
shoulder. " I thank you, Vladimir Ivanitch," 
he said, " for your devotion ; you have proved 
it a very perfect quality this afternoon. I think 
we will detain the unfortunate man, as you 
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advise, that inquiries may be set on foot. I 
trust — I pray that Philipof, both as my officer 
and as your relative, may be found innocent. 
In any case I shall remember his provocation. 
It may be that he saved my life instead of 
attempting to take it. God grant we may learn 
the rights of this matter, Dostoief." 

The Tsar's eyes were full of tears ; this was 
his first collision with the disaffected of his 
subjects, and he felt all the sadness of it. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Meanwhile Philipof had been removed T;o 
the fortress-prison. Those who have seen 
St. Petersburg will remember well the build- 
ing, with its marvellously delicate golden spire 
keeping guard alike over dead emperors and 
the living persons who have conspired against 
them or their people. The church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul is the mausoleum of the 
Romanof dynasty, and here may be seen the 
tombs of all the Tsars and Tsaritsas from the 
days of the poor little German princess who 
had the misfortune to marry the great Peter's 
ill-starred son Alex6y, until now. Outside the 
church doors are the walls of the so-called 
fortrfess, which surround it, and beyond these 
again are the waters of the Neva, for the 
entire mass of buildings is erected upon a 
small island in mid-stream, an island once 
in possession of and fortified by the Swedes, 
but wrested from them by force of arms by 
Peter the Great in person. This spot was the 
nucleus of the city of St. Petersburg, which 
was built up around it by Peter's orders in 
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the beginning of the eighteenth century. At 
that time the fortifications were principally 
wooden, but these were afterwards pulled 
down and walls of solid masonry substituted. 
The old wooden erection, however, would 
have been scarcely less capable of resisting the 
attacks of the heavy ordnance of the present 
day than the stone walls which now rise out 
of Neva's waters, and the word " fortress " is 
only applicable to the building as a courtesy- 
title in consideration of its importance as a 
citadel in the days that are no more, when 
wooden walls, if thick enough and high 
enough, were sufficient to keep an enemy 
at bay until he succeeded in setting fire to 
them. The guns of the present day would 
knock the St. Petersburg fortress into builder's 
rubbish in five minutes, for the capital of 
Bussia is practically undefended, so far as 
any defensive works of its own are concerned. 
But twenty miles or so from its harmless 
fortress walls, and in the path of any warships 
that might think to steal a march upon the 
defenceless city, there lies day and night a 
Cerberus, known as Cronstadt. 

In the narrow neck of the Gulf of Finland 
this watch-dog has his kennel, and there he lies 
from year's-end to year's-end, and shows his 
teeth to all who come — a double row of terrible 
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fort-teeth, which would grind to powder any 
who came within reach if on mischief bent. 
Woe to the warship, be she never so heavily- 
armed and armoured, that ventured within 
reach of the awful jaws of the Cronstadt 
Cerberus ! What with her forts and her 
torpedoes, her chess-board of submarine-mine 
works, and her fleet of coast-defence ships of 
many shapes and sizes and armaments, Cron- 
stadt is as awkward a spot for the approach of 
a hostile naval force as there exists on the face 
of this earth : in a word, it is impregnable. 

Hence little importance is attached to the 
so-called fortress of St. Petersburg, which 
is no longer used for defensive purposes, but 
only as a mausoleum for the emperors and a 
prison for political off'enders. 

It was to this retreat that poor Philipof 
was brought by his escort of excited police- 
men ; the real culprit — the student — being 
conducted by a second detachment to the 
same destination. His thoughts during the 
drive, and for some time after his arrival, 
when he was thrust into a small apartment 
and left alone, were so confused that he was 
only conscious of a kind of numb, speechless 
feeling of indignation. He was not particu- 
larly frightened even when thrust into his 
little prison-chamber and left, because he still 
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felt sure that his conduct would be justified 
and himself released in a very short while : 
some one must have seen how the episode 
actually occurred, and would reveal the truth, 
and justice would be done — there was no 
doubt of that. But he was very angry, so 
angry that for quite a long time he could 
do nothing but helplessly nurse his wrath, 
and let it boil within him in a confused and 
undiscriminating sense of burning indignation. 
After a while he grew calm enough to bethink 
him of his position, and to look around the 
room into which he had been thrown. There 
was not much to occupy his attention here. 
A tiny chamber of about ten feet square, 
furnished with a bed — ^a very plain, hard- 
looking one — and a chair which looked even 
plainer and harder. There was also a wash- 
ing apparatus — a thoroughly Russian article, 
designed to suit a non-washing people like 
the Russians, and consisting of a basin with 
an overhead cistern of water and a pedal 
for the foot below, by pressing which a few 
drops of fluid were allowed to trickle from 
a tap into the hands outspread to catch them. 
This is th6 manner of the middle-class Russ- 
ian's washing, the central idea of which appears 
to be to do everything in one's power not to 
get wet. 
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This was all the furniture. The room was 
lighted by a tiny barred window, six or seven 
feet from the ground, and Sasha climbed 
upon his chair to look out of it. As he 
did so a small aperture, made by a sliding 
panel, appeared in the door, and a gruff 
voice bade him get down again. 

" None of that, now 1 " it said ; " no climb- 
ing on chairs or fooling with the window- 
bars — it's against rules and carries a 
penalty." 

Philipof jumped off the chair quickly and 
looked round. " Come in, for God's sake," 
he said, " and talk to me, whoever you are — 
there are things I must know *' 

"Against rules 1" replied the voice. '*I 
am not allowed to talk to prisoners." And 
the window closed with a snap. 

At this a great flood of bitter indignation 
swept over Philipof s heart. For the first 
time he realised his utter helplessness — thrust 
away here out of sight of friends and justice. 
What had he done to deserve it ? Fool that 
he was, why had he not allowed the student 
to work his will upon the Tsar, instead of 
interfering in matters which did not concern 
him, and thus landing himself in a scrape 
to which it was impossible to affix a probable 
limit ! Sasha rushed to the door and banged 
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at it with his fists and kicked the panels with 
his heavy Russian boots. 

Instantly the window opened and the same 
gruff voice spoke again — '* Penalty for vio- 
lence," it said, '* the knoot : six blows first 
offence after warning ; twelve for the second. 
You are warned." 

" But look here, my man," Philipof began, 

•^ just tell me this '■ " But again the window 

was slid back in his face, and Philipof listened 
helplessly to the heavy tramp of his guard, 
as that worthy took himself out of reach of 
the temptation to break rules by talking to 
a prisoner. 

For a full minute poor Sasha stood with 
clenched fists and blanched face, the prey 
to a thousand conflicting impulses. Then he 
burst into a roar of laughter, and threw him- 
self upon the little hard bed in the comer : 
the droll side of the affair had occurred to 
him, which was perhaps the best thing that 
could have happened just at this crisis, for 
it saved his brain from the tension which for 
the last hour or two had threatened to up- 
set its equilibrium. 

It was very funny, he reflected, after all I 
Here was he, an officer of one of the Tsar's 
finest regiments — and a good officer too, he 
flattered himself! — cast into prison suddenly 
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and unexpectedly — what for ? For saving the 
Tsar's life. It was quite on a par with the 
usual conduct of Dame Fortune towards him ! 
There were some people whom this elderly 
lady detested, and he was one. Others were 
her favourites — like Dostoief, and such men 
could do nothing wrong ! If this had happened 
to Dostoief, now ! If he had knocked up a 
man's arm and prevented him from shooting 
the Emperor dead on the spot, what would 
have happened to him ? Why, the Tsar him- 
self would have seen the action, or the police 
would — at any rate somebody in authority 
would have observed it ; and the Tsar's pre- 
server would have been led up to the Tsar's 
carriage amid shouts of applause, and the 
Emperor would have fallen upon his neck 
with tears and protestations of gratitude ; 
promotions and wealth would have been 
showered upon him, titles also no doubt, 
and all Russia and the world would be 
ringing to-morrow with the glory of his 
deed, while here was he, Philipof, who had 
done the Tsar this very service, arrested 
and chucked into a dirty prison-cell like any 
common malefactor — and — yes — and actually 
threatened with the knoot ! It was too ridi- 
culously absurd, and Philipof laughed aloud ; 
but when he had laughed enough, his nerves 
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required a reaction, and he shed bitter tears 
and lay upon his bed cursing his fate, and 
cursing the Tsar, and Dostoief, and the stu- 
dent, and the police, and everybody he could 
think of upon whom a malediction would lie. 
And so, laughing and cursing and foolishly 
crying in turns, the unfortunate man passed 
the evening and shivered through the night ; 
and when the grey light of dawn came through 
his tiny window and awoke him from a fitful 
sleep, the only occupation open to him was 
the rapid walking up and down his room 
in order to restore circulation to his stiffened 
limbs and to keep himself decently warm. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

A COMMISSION of inquiry arrived to examine 
both Philipof and his fellow-prisoner on the 
following morning; but as the student took 
care to repeat his version of the story exactly 
as he had given it on the previous day, and as 
Philipof was too proud to speak at all, except- 
ing so far as to reply indignantly to every 
question that was addressed to him, " I gave 
my version to the police yesterday : I am 
innocent," the commissioners did not make 
much progress with their enterprise, and both 
prisoners remained in their cells. These 
examinations were constantly repeated, 
though — to the honour of the Tsar be it said 
— by special command from the '* highest," as 
the Russians style their sovereign, no kind of 
violence was employed in order to extort the 
truth from one or the other. Both men were 
visited by the prison confessor ; but he — like 
the commissioners— utterly failed to persuade 
either of the prisoners to vary his version of 
the episode at the Summer Gardens in order 
that the truth might be arrived at ; and so the 
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weeks and then the months passed away, and 
a year had nearly gone by, and still no 
progress had been made towards an elucida- 
tion of the mystery. 

Gradually Philipof s confidence that some 
one would be found courageous enough and 
honest enough to come forward as a witness 
in vindication of his version of the story 
waned and died, and in its place came a bitter 
hatred of mankind and a wild desire for 
revenge against the world in general and the 
Tsar in particular — these sentiments vjring for 
first place in his heart with the feeling of 
blank despair which began and ended each 
hour of his life in that dismal prison-chamber 
of the fortress. Philipof felt that it would 
need but a few more weeks or months of this 
to unhinge his mind altogether. If only they 
would take him out and hang him, or send him 
away to Siberia — anything rather than . this ! 
He began seriously to consider the advisa- 
bility of making a bogus confession in order to 
bring about some change in his present intoler- 
able existence — whether that change were the 
scafibld or Siberia did not matter much ! 

But as it happened, an unexpected event 
caused a great change in Philipofs affairs 
before he had made up his mind as to the 
making of a sham confession, and without the 
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need to employ any such drastic measure. It 
was early in April, and Sasha became conscious 
one morning that a gale from the west was 
blowing straight up the Neva, which his little 
window overlooked. He had frequently 
braved the wrath of his surly-voiced, though 
not surly-hearted custodian by mounting 
upon his chair and gazing upon the ice-bound 
river but a few feet beneath the tiny barred 
aperture through which he looked out. This 
was his one recreation, and to watch, far 
away in the distance, those who crossed the 
river by the ice-road, on foot or in sledges. 
The warder had caught him thus employed on 
more occasions than one ; but finding that his 
object was merely the sentimental one of 
gazing upon his fellow-creatures, and not the 
dishonest one of attempting escape, the official 
closed his eyes to the irregularity of the pro- 
ceeding. On this April morning Philipof 
looked out and heard the whistling of the wild 
wind as it rushed shrieking from the Finnish 
Gulf up the Neva, carrying with it most of 
what little loose snow was at this late season 
left upon the ice. He saw also that the ice, 
^thus bared of its covering, looked waterlogged 
and rotten, and he thought that it would not 
take much now to move it and set it floating 
away en masse towards the Gulf of Finland, 
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into whose broad bosom the Neva yearly sheds 
her harvest of icefloes. " If this wind con- 
tinues," he reflected, "there will be high- 
water, and that will soon set it floating ! " 

The wind did continue, and the ice did 
move, and the water rose rapidly. Philipof 
watched the scene from his little window and 
enjoyed it. It was grand to see the great ice- 
blocks crashing and ploughing through every 
obstacle, now diving one beneath another, 
now mounting one upon its fellow and forced 
onward by the pressure from behind, assuming 
the most grotesque of attitudes. It is a fine 
sight to see the Neva ice move ! 

When the west wind blows hard at St. 
Petersburg the water from the Gulf of Fin- 
land is driven back into the Neva, and that 
fine stream occasionally overflows its banks 
and floods the town, or those portions of it 
which lie close to the water's edge. Philipof 
was not aware that at such times those cells 
in the fortress-prison which overlooked the 
river were completely inundated ; had he been 
aware of the fact he would scarcely have 
watched the progress of the breaking up 
and floating away of the ice so composedly 
as he now did. It never occurred to him 
that things might become unpleasant for 
himself, until it suddenly struck him that 
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the huge blocks of ice appeared to go 
whirling past his little window very much 
nearer its level than the surface of the river 
was wont to be. 

The discovery rather pleased than discon- 
certed him, for he reflected that if he were to 
be flooded out of this room he would be taken 
into another, and any change from the 
monotony of his little cell, which he had 
begun to loathe unspeakably long before this, 
would be an unmixed delight. 

When once the Neva waters make up their 
mind to rise there is no shilly-shallying 
about the business; they mount "with a 
vengeance " ; every puflF of wind seems to add 
an inch or two to the depth of the river, and 
before the city has realised that there is going 
to be high- water there are pools of a foot in 
depth along the edge of the quays, and the 
cellars and basements are fall of floating 
furniture and other movable property. 

Almost before Philipof had realised that the 
waters were mounting fast he became aware 
of blocks of ice colliding against the bars of 
his window, and of a small stream trickling 
in through the broken glass. This soon 
increased to a steady flow of water, and the 
floor of the chamber was almost immediately 
covered. A rat or two and a few mice had 
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already appeared before this, scared from 
their holes by the influx of water, and had 
climbed upon the bed for safety. These were 
friends of Philipof ; he had often fed them 
with crumbs from his own meals, and he had 
no objection to affording them the sanctuary 
they thus claimed. 

And now the water began to pour into the 
room so rapidly that Philipof thought he had 
better call the attention of his friend the 
warder; the fellow might.be asleep — it was 
still very early in the morning; and if the 
water should continue to rise at this rate 
there would not be too much time to spare, in 
case of any delay in getting him roused. So 
Philipof waded through the water, which was 
knee-deep by this time and horribly cold, and 
hammered at the door. There was no reply, 
however ; clearly the man was asleep. As a 
matter of fact, it had been a church holiday 
the day before, and the fellow had made him- 
self piously drunk, after the manner of his 
kind. The Russian peasant would sooner 
perish than work on a church holiday : to do 
so he would consider a sin of the first magni- 
tude. On the other hand, it is a virtue in his 
estimation, to be happy after a bacchanalian 
fashion, and no harm whatever to drink him- 
self, as I have expressed it, piously drunk. 
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Philipof hammered again, very loudly ; for it 
could not but occur to him how very awk- 
ward his position would be if this sleeper 
were to continue sleeping until the water 
should have flooded and filled his room to the 
ceiling. But still there came no answer to his 
now somewhat frantic battering of the strong 
iron- studded panels. 

Then Philipof felt that he was in a predica- 
ment, and reminded himself that he must 
keep cool. " JEquam memento ^'^ he repeated 
to himself, " rebtis in arduis servare mentem.^^ 
What was best to be done ? There were his 
boots ; and he took one off and hammered the 
door with that ; but the clamour of the heel 
upon the woodwork, though it made noise 
enough to wake the dead, did not avail to 
attract the attention of the warder or of any 
one else ; and Philipof put his boot on again, 
and waded to the window to see whether any- 
thing could be done in the way of loosening 
the bars; perhaps, he thought, the frequent 
impact of the masses of ice had by this time 
partially sprung them. The water was now 
nearly up to his waist, and the rats and mice 
had been driven from their sanctuary, and 
were swimming about, trying to climb upon 
the chair and table which floated hither and 
thither. 
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As Philipof, half-swimming now and half- 
wading in the freezing water, captm^ed his 
chair and brought it up to the window in 
order to stand upon it as before and look out, 
the first thing he saw was a great mass of 
woodwork bearing down obliquely towards 
the fortress walls in the midst of ice-blocks; 
this he instantly perceived to be the large 
wooden bridge of the Trinity, which had 
broken loose from its moorings and was float- 
ing away towards the gulf in company with 
the masses of ice which had effected its 
release. Almost at the same moment the 
huge structure came crashing down upon the 
fortress wall with a sound of rending and 
crumbling like the roar of a thunderclap that 
bursts overhead. The fortress, of course, 
stood firm; but great masses of the wood- 
work of the bridge tore away, or crumbled to 
pieces. A corner of it struck the bars of 
Philipof s window and broke them like twigs, 
so that all three of them were forced from 
their fastenings above, and were driven in- 
wards into the room, remaining fixed only 
at the base, where the masonry was, however, 
ploughed up and barely held them in place. 
Instantly Philipof seized one and forced it 
downwards and out, then the second and the 
third, and with a sensation of wild delight and 
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thankfulness he realised that — so far as bolts 
and bars were concerned — he was free to 
emerge from his prison that instant. 

The broken bridge, having collided against 
the fortress walls, was quickly swept round 
and away by ice and current, and was now 
half a hundred yards from the point at which 
it had struck. Philipof climbed upon his 
window, through which the water was 
pouring now in a rush like that of a small 
cataract, and looked out. A huge mass of ice 
instantly swept him off his feet and dashed 
him back into the cell, sending him backwards 
into the water which flooded the apartment. 
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CHAPTEK XIII 

No whit disconcerted, but drenched from head 
to foot and very cold, Philipof clambered back 
to the window and thrust his head and 
shoulders through. A second mass of ice 
was in the act of bearing down upon him, 
and Sasha determined that this time he would 
be ready for it. As it neared his perilous 
perch, he scrambled out towards it and 
alighted, to his joy, safely upon its surface. 
The ice-block sank a little with his weight, 
for a moment, but quickly recovered its equi- 
librium and bore him bravely. It was a large 
piece of some fifteen yards in diameter, and 
its thickness was at least two feet, so that the 
weight of Philipof was really insignificant as 
compared with its carrying capacity, though 
the rains and suns of spring had so rotted 
and weakened it that its strength was more 
apparent than real. In an instant Philipof * 
was twenty yards away from his prison walls 
— saved, for the moment, whether from drown- 
ing, or captivity ; a live man and a free one for 
the time being, though — it must be confessed 
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— it did not appear probable that he had done 
much more, so far, than exchange one way of 
getting drowned for another! But Philipof 
felt full of fight now. Irreligious and something 
of a scoffer as he always had been by nature, 
he could not help at this crisis sending up a 
muttered prayer for aid, while at the same 
moment the idea occurred to him that Provi- 
dence could hardly have released him from his 
horrible position within the flooded cell in 
order to immediately immolate him outside of 
it. He must surely be destined to escape 
once more : at all events he was going to try ! 
The surface of the river was covered, Philip- 
of now saw, with blocks of ice similar in size 
and shape to that upon which he rode ; some 
were larger, some smaller. There were patches 
of open water here and there ; and boats, 
small barges, and bits of bath-houses and 
other waterside buildings, carried away by 
the ice, dotted here and there the smface of 
the swiftly moving ice-river. Philipof reflected 
that if he could somehow get across to the 
nearest boat or lighter, and climb on board, 
his position would be, for the time being, 
assured. He was the more inclined to make 
an attempt to do this rather than stay where 
he was and float down stream on his ice-raft, 
because, standing there, he formed an object 
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of observation to those on shore, who would 
doubtless follow him up and perhaps attempt 
to save him, or — if he saved himself — wish . to 
know who he was and how he came to be 
there ; and the result of their curiosity would, 
he knew, be his eventual return to the cell he 
had just left, with, very likely, the punish- 
ment of the knoot for attempted escape. If 
he could get into a barge and hide himself 
until the current bore him out of the reach of 
ciu'ious eyes, he might float out of danger first 
and then begin to think of landing. 

There was a small lighter floating down 
almost in a line with him but about a hundred 
yards away, and upon this little vessel Philipof 
fixed his hopes. Very carefully at first, but 
afterwards more boldly, he proceeded to put 
his plan into execution. First he jumped 
lightly from his own block of ice upon the 
next block which floated along cheek by jowl 
with that on which he had stood. There was 
an intervening space of black-looking water 
about five or six feet across ; but this offered 
no impediment. The block he now alighted 
upon was considerably smaller than his first 
raft, and sank beneath his weight until the 
water was knee-deep, and Philipof felt that 
the sooner he got safely ofi* it the wiser he 
should be. But the nearest piece in the 
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direction he was making for was a good 
twelve feet distant, and that with a take-off 
from knee-deep water was a big jump to 
attempt standing. He undertook it, however, 
header-wise, plunging fomard head first and 
alighting half in water half on ice on his 
stomach. After this there was an easy pro- 
gress for at least fifty yards. Then Philipof 
suddenly stepped upon a block which was so 
rotten that it broke in half with his weight, 
and the portion his feet rested upon sloped 
downwards so rapidly that he slipped back- 
wards into the water and was obliged to swim 
for it. A large block of ice caught him in the 
nape of the neck as he swam, and forced him 
under water, and for a moment or two Philipof 
thought it was all up with him. At that 
critical minute, as once before on a critical 
occasion, pious Olga's appeal to him to think 
of his patron saint in moments of danger 
occurred to his mind, and again he did his 
best to call upon Alexander Nefsky for aid 
and intercession in this emergency. Even at 
that grim instant of deadly peril, Philipof could 
not help picturing to himself the traditional 
voyage of the saint upon this very river, seated 
upon a mill-stone, and the humorous appro- 
priateness of the pictiu'e commended itself to 
his imagination. Philipof s destiny, however, 
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was not yet accomplished, or perhaps the 
saint was really, like the patron gods and 
goddesses of the Homeric heroes, somewhere 
at hand to help his votary in emergency : at 
any rate Sasha came presently to the surface 
and struck out with all the little breath that 
the joint action of cold and a fairly long sub- 
mersion had left in his body. This time he 
reached a large and strong piece of ice-— so 
large that it seemed to him when he stood 
safely upon it that it extended almost up to 
the lighter towards which he was struggling. 
How lucky, he reflected, that he had not got 
under this block instead of the one he had just 
escaped from; his breath could never have 
held out until it should have passed over his 
head, and he would have been drowned to a 
certainty. As it was, he was in luck at last, . 
for one or two small leaps now brought him 
in safety to the side of the barge, and the next 
moment Philipof swung himself over the edge 
of the craft and stood on the deck, feeling like 
a pursued criminal who has succeeded in 
reaching sanctuary. It was terribly cold, 
however, and — in hopes of finding clothes or 
blankets, but chiefly because it was necessary 
to stow himself away out of sight in case of 
interested spectators on the bridges and along 
the quays, though it was too early for many 
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people to be about the streets — he quickly- 
sought the tiny recess below which answered 
the purpose of cabin for the lighterman or 
men. 

And now Philipof found that his run of 
good luck was not over even yet. There was 
a fire lighted in the little cabin, and a pot of 
buckwheat porridge rested smoking upon it: 
this was good enough in itself, for he was 
ravenously hungry as well as chattering with 
cold, and here was remedy for both evils ; but 
this was not all. On the rude plank berth 
was stretched a sheepskin kaftan such as 
moujiks wear — ^old and greasy and dirty be- 
yond the dreams of griminess — ^yet, to one in 
Philipof s position, the most welcome " find " 
he could have made under the circumstances. 
Evidently the proprietor had been surprised 
by the flood just as he had risen from his 
night's repose to make preparations for his 
breakfast, and had effected his escape as the 
craft was torn from its moorings, and set 
floating with the ice-blocks towards the Finnish 
Gulf. Philipof took the goods the gods pro- 
vided. He hung his wet clothes all over the 
stove to dry ; he donned the dirty but delight- 
fully warm sheepskin coat, the fur of which is 
worn inside, and in his case came next to his 
own skin, and then he ate the porridge — every 
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particle of it, and sighed and wished there 
were more. Soon after this he was startled by 
a sudden grinding sound, the lighter seemed to 
sway and twist, and then came to a sudden 
stop. Philipof peeped out and found that, by 
reason of the opposition to its passage offered 
by the great stone bridge of Nicholas, the ice 
had blocked and stopped. This often happens 
during the spring " moving," the stoppages 
sometimes lasting for half an hour, sometimes 
for several hours, occasionally — if frost super- 
venes to harden the mass and rivet it together 
— ^for a week or more. 

On this occasion the block was a tight one, 
and Philipof found that he was destined to 
spend the day on board his lighter — no very 
great hardship, for the craft was loaded with 
grain, part of which was buckwheat meal, and 
there was plenty of wood for fuel. He was 
well in mid-stream, so that it was extremely 
unlikely that any one would venture over the 
dangerous ice in order to call upon him and 
inquire after his feelings. In order to dis- 
count the risk of callers as far as possible, 
however, Philipof never showed himself on 
deck, and though — with a fire going — he 
could not altogether avoid giving some indi- 
cation of the presence of living humanity on 

board — ^yet he used no more fuel than wa» 
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already alight, and allowed the fire to bum out 
as quickly as might be, lest he should attract 
attention. However, the day passed without in- 
cident of any kind ; passers-by upon the stone 
bridge did occasionally group to gaze at the 
derelict craft and to hope that its crew had 
escaped in time, but no one attempted to board 
her in order to find out for himself ; and so the 
evening fell at last, and Philipof stretched 
himself out upon the sheepskin, and indulged 
in a few hours of very welcome rest, having 
first heaped plenty of wood upon the fire in 
order that his clothes might have every chance 
of drying before early dawn, at which time he 
intended to flit. 

There was a pretty severe frost during the 
night, and the wind abated and changed. 
When Philipof awoke at early morning he 
foimd his clothes quite dry, and donned them 
once more ; then he climbed out upon the sur- 
rounding icefloes, which were now so tightly 
packed and frozen together that he had no diffi- 
culty whatever in walking straight across to the 
shore dry-shod, and landed safely close to the 
Nicholas Bridge. It was about three in the 
morning, and he was unobserved in the dim light 
of the dawning day. At the landing-stage a 
sleepy night-policeman met him and was about 
to expostulate with him upon the folly of ven- 
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turing upon the ice in its present dangerous 
condition, but observing that Philipof, who 
stiU wore his old Okhotsk uniform, was an 
oflScer — having come to abuse — he remained 
to salute. The fact that Philipof was still 
dressed in his uniform, which had not been 
taken from him at the fortress, rendered his 
proceedings at this stage very much simpler 
than they would otherwise have been. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

During his dreary months of captivity in the 
fortress, Sasha Philipof had had plenty of 
time to review the entire question — or ques- 
tions — of his feelings for Olga, hers for him, 
Dostoief s for his wife, blga's attitude towards 
her husband, and of his own duty under the 
complicated situation brought about by Dos- 
toief s shameful neglect of the unfortunate 
little woman whom he had wooed and wed 
imder misapprehension. Was Dostoief s neg- 
lect of her attributable to a consciousness that 
he had never really gained her affections, 
which remained constant to her old love ? 
Was Olga still in love with him, Philipof? 
Or, on the principle that ill-treatment at the 
hands of a man endears him to the ill-treated 
one, had Olga's affection for her husband 
strengthened into a warmer feeling in conse- 
quence of his neglect of her? The baby's birth 
would contribute, doubtless, to bring the hus- 
band and wife closer together. Lastly, was he 
himself — ^Philipof— more in love with Olga 
to-day than had been the case while he was 
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pledged to marry her and before Dostoief had 
rendered impossible the performance of that 
obligation ? 

To the last question there could be but 
one reply. He was certainly immeasurably 
fonder of Olga now than ever before. During 
his captivity he had longed to see her as he 
had never longed in the old days of absence 
in the Crimea or elsewhere. He had felt 
that, if it were possible, he would gladly 
marry his little ward now. He had also felt 
that, if he chose to raise a finger on behalf of 
his own claims upon her affection, he could 
command her love at a moment's notice ; she 
had never really loved Dostoief, and never 
could or would. The theory of ill-treatment 
endearing instead of repelling was nonsense. 
The child's birth might incline a tender heart 
like Olga's to feel kindly towards its father ; 
but that was not love — Olga's love was his 
own : had been, was, and should be ; it would 
depend upon himself whether he should claim 
his own or leave it to run to waste, a spring 
of pure and beautiful water that flowed into 
the sand and was lost. 

There was one way in which this spring of 
pure love might even now be tiu'ned to his use. 
Sasha Philipof was a man of the highest virtue. 
He was well aware that Olga, though nominally 
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Dostoief s wife, was in heart and soul his own ; 
he knew that, if he chose to do so, he could 
easily persuade her simplicity into regarding 
her union with Dostoief as unreal, unhallowed 
by love, and, as such, wicked and impossible ; 
and that therefore her return to himself, her 
own lover and betrothed, whom she had de- 
serted in consequence of a mistake, would 
not only be righteous and just, but her plain 
and inevitable duty. Yet Philipof never 
dreamed of such a course. If he and Olga 
were to come together, this could only be 
after Dostoief s removal, by death orjegal 
separation. Sasha's sentiments towards Jbhe 
hussar were at this time of the very bitterest. 
Dostoief had rendered himself obnoxious, 
first, by marrying Olga; and, secondly, by 
ill-treating her. Thirdly, he had given deadly 
affront to Philipof by his conduct in connec- 
tion with Sasha's arrest and imprisonment 
Sasha knew well enough that Dostoief might 
have procured, if he had chosen, his immediate 
release. That he had not done so was a 
deadly injury, and for this last offence he 
should answer at the sword's point. It would 
be difficult, in Philipof s present position, to 
bring his enemy to book; but to book he 
should be brought, in due course ; and when 
that happy hoiu' arrived, Dostoief should not 
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escape. It should be his business to bring 
this matter to issue as soon as possible, and 
now that he was free he had the best hopes 
that all would be well in a short while. 

Philipof had taken the precaution to fortify 
himself with a good breakfast of buckwheat 
kasha, or baked porridge, which is very much 
to be recommended to those who have not 
tried it by one who has. It is delicious to the 
taste and extremely nourishing. Philipof 
found it so ; for thus fortified, he was able to 
wander about the streets of St. Petersburg 
from four in the morning imtil eight, at which 
hour he had promised himself the delight of 
visiting Olga. He. could not very well go 
earlier than that ; even eigBl was somewhat 
early for a morning call. To most people in- 
habiting the city whose streets he now 
threaded, such an occupation as Philipof s 
present one would have been the dreariest 
possible, for Russians hate walking. To 
Sasha, fresh from his maddening captivity of 
so many months, that early morning walk 
through the familiar deserted streets was one 
long progress of delight. He went on winged 
feet. He visited every thoroughfare and by- 
way that he knew ; he walked up his own stairs 
and saw another man's name on the door of 
his lodging— it was a card nailed on to the 
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panel — and only laughed and wondered what 
had been done with his things : Olga would he 
able to tell him no doubt. He visited the 
Summer Gardens, the scene of the student's 
attempt upon the Emperor*s life and of his 
own arrest — and even these painful recollec- 
tions only for a moment threw a shadow over 
the brightness of his present content and happi- 
ness. He thought of the student and cast his 
eyes over the intervening area of uneven ice- 
blocks, wedged together, with here and there 
a bright pool of water where the rush of the 
ciu'rent had resisted the sharp night-frost, to 
the grim fortress wall beyond, dotted with small 
barred windows. He saw his own window, 
and even thought he could make out some 
one at work mending the bars. Where was 
the student now ? he wondered. Had he been 
rescued in some providential manner like 
himself; or had he fallen a victim to that 
drunken warder, and been miserably drowned, 
like a rat, in his cell — banging and thundering 
at the door in despair and anguish ? 

Philipof shuddered to think what might 
have been his fate and very likely actually 
had been that of the student. Then he took 
a sudden resolution and marched straight 
off to the Kazan Cathedral in the Nefsky. 
The old, patriarchal-looking, bearded and 
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grimy caretaker, dressed in semi-ecclesiastical 
garb, and mbbing his eyes as he stood and 
looked out upon the day from the small side- 
door of the church which he had just opened, 
was surprised to see so early a worshipper, 
and watched Sasha rather suspiciously as he 
entered the sacred edifice and knelt before 
the shrine of St. Alexander Nefsky. The 
tutelary saint of the Neva had done him a 
good turn yesterday, and Sasha's devotions be- 
fore his ikon this morning were sincere enough ; 
so, at least, the old caretaker concluded, for 
he left him to pray imdisturbed, and continued 
his own occupation of rubbing the dust from 
his eyes and yawning at the side-door, con- 
vinced that the valuable jewels set in the 
frames of many of the greater ikons within the 
cathedral were safe enough in so far as this 
devout but shabby officer was concerned. 

Philipof left the church greatly pleased with * 
his own conduct. Olga would think a great 
deal of it, he knew. It would be delightful 
to be al^le to tell her, when she suggested a 
visit .to the shrine of his patron (as she cer- 
tainly would !), that he had been already. 
How delighted and surprised Olga would be 
— dear, pious, silly little Olga ! 

It was nearly eight o'clock now, however, 
and he might fairly direct his steps towards 
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her hdme. As Philipof reflected, with mixed 
feelings of bitterness and satisfaction, there 
was little fear of encountering Dostoief at 
his own house. He was sure to be absent ; 
which — though all wrong theoretically — was 
all right practically, for it would not suit 
Sasha at all to see his enemy, or rather to be 
seen by him, at present ! If Dostoief could 
or would do nothing to save him when ar- 
rested, but allowed him to lie and languish 
for the best part of a year in the fortress-prison, 
the probability was that he would get him re- 
arrested without scruple if he knew that he 
was at large. 

So when, after having rung very modestly 
at the Dostoief door-bell, Philipof saw, to his 
relief and delight, that it was old Matrona 
who opened to him, he placed his finger on 
his lip to warn her, and whispered :— 

** Hush, Matrona, don't mention my name 
— I must not be seen. Is your master at 
home ? " 

Poor old Matrona, who had heroically stifled 
the scream which would have been so great a 
relief to her emotions upon catching sight* of 
her beloved Sasha, threw herself into his arms 
without speaking, and blessed him and kissed 
him, after the manner of old Kussian nurses, 
with many signs of the cross over both him 
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and herself. She had drawn him within the 
entrance hall and shut the front door behind 
him. 

" Oh no ! " she said, " he needn't fear ; her 
master was not at home — there was no one in 
the house excepting servants, of course, and 
the nurse and children " 

" Children ? " repeated Sasha ; " is there an- 
other then, Matrona ? " 

** Holy mother ! " cried the old woman, " arid 
you not to know it — two months ago — the 

sweetest baby-girl — the exact image of " 

The good old nurse burst into a passion of 
tears. 

**Whom? — ^her mother? Well, Matrona, 
there's nothing to cry about in that ; so much 
the better. And my Olga, is she up yet ? " 

Matrona threw up her hands and wept 
aloud. "Oh my Sashinka, my poor dove," 
she wailed ; " where did they hide you away 

that you have not heard ? Our Olga " 

Matrona paused, tmning to the ikon in the 
comer and bowing and crossing herself with 
lamentations and incoherent prayers. 

*Philipof s heart sank within him ; he sat 
down quickly — was this another calamity 
to be .suddenly faced ? Was Olga ill — or 
worse? He tried to speak, but no words 
would' come. He waited a while. "Well, 
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Matrona," he said at length — and his voice 
sounded dry and harsh, " speak ! What is 
it ? She is dead ! Is that it ? " 

" Dead — dead, yes, two months dead and in 
heaven," sobbed the old nurse. " She began to 
pine slowly away from the day he came and 
told her that you, my poor Sashinka, had done 
a dreadful deed, and were thrown into prison 
for ever ; and when this second baby came she 
just saw her, and blessed her sweet little life, 
and then gave up her own. Our poor darling ! 
it was not that she believed you guilty, for she 
never did; and she often made me promise, 
if I ever saw you again, to tell you so. But 
she could not bear to think of you in prison, 
and she was never really strong since that 
first illness, when you were away at the war ; 
she just seemed to fade slowly away, like a 
flower ! " 

" And — and her husband ? " muttered Sasha 
hoarsely. He could not bring himself to pro- 
nounce Dostoief s name. 

^*He was not present when she died,'" 
sobbed Matrona ; " but he came afterwards 
and seemed much moved, more so than one 
would suppose. He was at the funeral of 
course, and wept much. But since then we 
see little of him — once a month he comes to 
learn that all is well with the children, and I 
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am instructed to report to him every week, 
and oftener if anything occurs. Oh that 
our beloved had lived two months longer and 
seen you — now that your innocence is proved, 
she " 

" My innocence is not proved, Matrona ; 
I have escaped. I am innocent, of course, 
but you must say nothing to him about 
having seen me — not just at present, at all 
events ! " 

Matrona crossed herself and prayed audibly 
in her horror. 

"Not a word!" she protested; "but you 
will come and see the children sometimes ? " 

" Is the nurse to be trusted ? " 

"She is my own niece, Katia; you know 
her well. She is as devoted to you and yours 
as I myself ! " 

Then Philipof paid a visit to his small 
nephew and niece, as he, being a Russian, 
would call these little ones, the children of his 
cousin ; and it comforted him to see them and 
fondle them and to pick out the likeness in 
tiny Olga to her dead mother. Afterwards he 
and the old nurse had a quiet talk over the 
coffee — there is no coffee to equal that which 
these old Russian nurses can brew ; and 
Philipof learned that his property had been 
confiscated and his lodging sealed up, while 
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his papers had been carried away for ex- 
amination. As for his money, Matrona knew 
nothing of it ; but her dead mistress had left 
a packet for him to be given to him in case 
he ever appeared ; there was money in that, 
Matrona knew, for " Olyushka " had said so ; 
her dear cousin might need it if he were re- 
leased from prison some day, she said, and 
her children would be rich without that. Then 
Matrona added, blushing and confused, that 
she and Katia had saved a part of their wages 
for the same purpose, and produced quite a 
respectable sum of money thus devotedly 
collected, which she placed in his hands, 
together with poor dead Olga's packet. 

Philipof s heart grew very soft as the good 
old nurse unfolded her tale of devotion. 
There were tears in his eyes as he returned 
the money to the two women, and kissed them 
both without speaking. Katia remembered 
that kiss for many a day. Afterwards he 
told them that he could not now accept 
their gift, but promised that if he were ever 
in real need of funds he would apply to them 
for a loan. 

Olga's packet contained a considerable sum 
of money however, no less than five hundred 
roubles. There was also a photograph of 
herself, and a few trinkets which had be- 
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longed to her dead mother. With these there 
was a long and loving letter from Olga, in 
which she commended her children to his 
care ; assured him of her absolute confidence 
in his innocence; adjured him, as a solemn 
bequest from a dying woman, never under any 
circumstances to quarrel with her husband; 
and said a good deal about Alexander Nefsky 
and the powers of that saint to protect his 
faithful votaries when specially called upon. 
Philipof read the letter with tears and but- 
toned it up in his breast-pocket. Then he took 
leave of the two devoted women, promising 
to visit them as often as possible, and went 
away to take the necessary steps for his own 
safety. 

He engaged a modest apartment in a by- 
street in the Vassiliostrof (Basil Island), pur- 
chased plain clothes, and set about to obtain 
employment. This he eventually found, after 
much seeking, in the oflSce of an English 
merchant who, being in need of a Russian 
clerk, and feeling interested in the story of 
Sasha — which was true as far as he told it — 
engaged him at a moderate salaiy to write 
letters in the vernacular to his agents in the 
interior of the country. Sasha had found it 
more convenient to seek employment among 
the members of a foreign community, because 
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there would be fewer inquiries made as to 
passports and such matters by an English 
employer— inquiries which would be awkward 
indeed for him, since he did not at present 
possess one of those most necessary documents. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Philipof did not court discovery and disaster 
by showing himself during daylight in the 
greater thoroughfares, where he would be 
likely to meet and be recognised by old friends 
and brother officers. The necessity to lie 
perdu was disagreeable but obvious; also it 
was calculated to render him morbid, and bitter 
towards those to those actions all his troubles 
were to be attributed. Clerk's work in an 
office is not the ideal employment from the 
point of view of a soldier : he hated it cordially ; 
though, contrasted with his existence within the 
walls of the fortress, the counting-house was a 
-paradise. Contrasted, again, with the delight- 
ful, ambitious, and possibly glorious life of a 
soldier in wartime, it was — well, the other thing 1 
Nevertheless, he endured it with a fair amount 
of patience considering his naturally impatient 
and indignant temperament ; and if he fumed 
and cursed his enemies and the authors of 
his misfortunes in private, and in his bitter 
moments, he did nothing foolish in public. 

His life was not without alarms, however. 

10 
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For instance, walking one day by the quay he 
suddenly became aware of two or three drosh- 
kies approaching rapidly, each occupied by a 
plumed officer, and before Sasha could turn 
aside or conceal his face with his pocket- 
handkerchief he recognised the Tsar, followed 
as usual by Dostoief and others. 

Philipof pretended to drop his glove and 
bent to pick it up. He saw that the Tsar 
looked fixedly at him as though endeavouring 
to recall his features, but the vehicle dashed 
by and his Majesty, apparently, failed to 
attach a name to the face he half recognised. 
As for Dostoief, most fortunately for Philipof, 
he was busily occupied in watching the hoofs 
of his splendid trotter, which appeared to have 
developed a limp. How poor Sasha blessed 
that timely lameness and wished the horse a 
speedy cure and a happy old age for his 
opportune misfortune! But he ground his 
teeth at the cavalcade as it hastened away out 
of sight, and inwardly shook his fist and spat 
at it (if those operations can be said to be 
performed internally-at all events he did 
neither externally) ! — these were the authors 
of all his troubles ; why should he any longer 
feel loyalty towards a man whose life he had 
saved and who had promptly repaid him for 
the service by absolutely and hopelessly ruin- 
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ing him ? Surely he had a right to hate and 
to curse such a man ! — Half an hour later 
Sasha laughed at the episode and exonerated 
the Tsar from blame as he generally did when 
he reflected quietly and dispassionately. He 
exonerated the Tsar, but not Dostoief ; with 
Dostoief there must be a reckoning, one day ! 

On another occasion Philipof had an agitating 
experience. It was the namesday of St. Olga, 
and Sasha had purchased a lovely cross of 
white flowers to lay upon his poor cousin's 
grave at the Smolensky Cemetery. 

Olga's tomb was at the comer of an alley, 
and was separated by a railed enclosure from 
the two roads which ran at right anglfes to one 
another ; and in rounding this comer Philipof 
was surprised to observe a gorgeously-deco- 
rated officer kneeling at the cross which 
marked dead Olga's resting-place. The last 
person in the world he had expected to see 
here was one who, in the natural fitness of 
things, should have been the most likely of all 
to be kneeling at his wife's grave on such an 
occasion — Dostoief Philipof recognised him 
in a moment, but it was then too late to draw 
back ; he therefore made no attempt to escape, 
but leant against the iron railing which sur- 
rounded the little plot of groimd, and waited 
until Dostoief, who had seen him come round 
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the comer, should make the first move. He 
was surprised and a little softened to see 
Dostoief here, the more so as he observed that 
he had been weeping. There must be a fine, 
if mysterious, quality of devotion about this 
man, he thought, since he could apparently be 
so sincerely attached to a woman that he 
wept over her grave some months after her 
death, and yet had systematically neglected 
her during life out of aa exaggerated sense of 
duty towards his employer the Tsar ! 

Dostoief rose from his knees, crossing him- 
self. He looked pale and haggard, the little 
colour he possessed having quite left his face 
at the moment of catching sight of Sasha. 

''So you escaped, after all," he said. "I 
guessed you had, though the lying warder 
swore to seeing you go down beneath the 
ice. 

"Yes, I escaped," said the other, "no 
thanks to the warder nor yet to you. I 
suppose," he added, " you will now take steps 
to have me re-arrested ? " 

Dostoief started and looked if possible a 
shade paler still ; he considered a moment. 

" That is, of course, my plain duty to his 
Majesty," he said, " but " 

" Yes, but " Philipof repeated bitterly. 

" But," continued Dostoief, " here, at Olga's 
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grave, I am tempted to be, for the first time, 
mifaithful to my beloved master ; she always 
came to some extent between me and my duty 
towards him, in life ; and now in death it is 
the same— I am tempted to betray him by 
allowing you to escape, for her sake." Philip- 
of ground his teeth with rage. 

" And I too am tempted, Dostoief,'' he said. 
** I am tempted to take you by the throat and 
to say, *Now — one of us shall go and one 
remain — having met, we must fight to the 
death'. But I cannot, here, over her very 
head. Moreover, I have vowed, for her sake, 
to keep my hands off you, otherwise I should 
certainly chastise you as you deserve, for your 
treatment of her and of me. " Dos toief laughed 
scomftiUy. 

" This is very ridiculous," he said ; " you 
forget that I am armed and you are defence- 
less ; it is easy to talk as you do. I repeat, I 
shall allow you to depart and shall further 
betray my master by saying nothing as to 
having seen you. But if we meet again — 
elsewhere — I shall certainly do my duty. 
Therefore I counsel you to keep clear of me. 
You will understand that I believe you to be 
guilty of the attempt upon his Majesty's life ; 
the student's version is circumstantial and 
positive." 
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'* He is a liar," said Philipof, " and you are 

another. As for your master " Dostoief 

flushed red and paled again. 

'' Leave his Majesty out of the discussion," 
he interrupted ; '^ do not try me beyond en- 
durance, Philipof There is a limit, even 
here 1 " 

" Thrust me through the body if you like," 
said the other ; " I am unarmed, as you say ; 
it would be the kind of justice to suit his 
Maj esty , your indulgent master. Imprisonment 
and stabbing for one of those who have saved 
his life — decorations and honours and wealth 
for another. Come, stab, if you mean stabbing, 
or else go away and leave me here with my 
sorrow. This wrangling over her grave is 
foolish and unseemly." 

Dostoief hesitated a moment as though he 
were undetermined whether to do as invited, 
and thrust his sword through this undesirable 
relative's body, or not. Then he glanced at 
the cross over his wife's grave, and departed 
without a word ; he could not very well draw 
the sword upon her friend here, richly as that 
friend deserved chastisement, and vile though 
he believed him to be. 

Philipof was sore and angry. It was too 
bad that destiny should have delivered this 
man into his hands only to tantalise him. 
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Why had Olga, in dying, left him this un- 
welcome legacy of mercy 1 Sword or no 
sword, he felt he could have fallen upon the 
fellow and strangled him but for Olga's last 
injunctions ! Why, of his own confession, 
this man actually believed him guilty of the 
attempt upon the Tsar's life ! That being the 
case, it was no wonder he was kept a close 
prisoner in the fortress : the Tsar would 
naturally take his cue from this precious 
aide-de-camp of his, who should have been 
the first to champion the faithful friend and 
guardian of his wife, and yet was the first to 
condemn him ! 

*' Oh, Olga, Olga," Philipof whispered, as he 
laid his cross upon the grave, " I have borne 
much for your sake to-day ! " 

Afterwards, however, when he reflected 
calmly upon the agitating event of the morn- 
ing, he saw clearly that it was in every way 
better that the matter should have passed off 
without anything more actively violent than 
excited language from both sides. If he had 
attacked and killed Dostoief, things would 
have been extremely awkward for him ; he 
would have been caught before long, and his 
formal imprisonment in the fortress, with de- 
cent food and fair treatment, would have 
been exchanged for deportation to the mines 
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of Siberia ; while, on the other hand, if he 
had failed to get the better of Dostoief, his 
fate would have been, first, a dig in the body 
from a sword, and secondly a journey to 
Siberia— unless, that is, the dig had been so 
mercifully decisive as to have dug the life 
out of him. Nevertheless, while he remained 
at the cemetery, poor Philipof felt very sorry 
for > himself, and even shed unfamiliar tears 
over Olga's grave, repeating to himself over 
and over again how much he had suffered to- 
day for this dead woman's sake! 

After this interview Sasha did not s^ Dos- 
toief again for many a long day. He lived 
peacefidly at his lodgings for nearly two years, 
workmg at the Enghshman's office, and visit- 
ing constantly, at safe hours, the little children, 
Olga's son and daughter. It was a quiet 
uneventful existence, and not of the kind to 
satisfy Philipof, who longed for something to 
happen which would restore him to his lost 
position and honour among his fellows; but 
the days went on and on, and life became 
very monotonous and dreary, until at last 
something did happen to change the even 
course of his existence, though it was not 
precisely the kind of event he either expected 
or desired. 

When first* Sasha had engaged his prteent 
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lodgings, the dvomik (or yard porter, whose 
duty it is to see that all dwellers in the house 
are provided with passports and to hand these, 
at intervals, to the district policeman, who, 
again, passes them on to the proper registrating 
authorities), as in duty bound, asked for his 
'* papers". Now Philipof had no papers. 
These had been taken from his old lodgings 
by the police ; and even if he had possessed 
his passport as Alexander PMUpof of the 
Okhotsk Regiment, he could not have used 
it without risking immediate discovery and 
arrest, for he now figured as plain Mr. Ivan 
Pavlof, merchant's clerk. He therefore de- 
Glared, after a long display of searching, that 
he had lost his passport. That was very 
unfortunate, the dvomik observed. Philipof 
agreed that it was very unfortunate, and 
toyed with a bank-note for twenty-five roubles. 
Then the dvomik scratched his head for in- 
spiration. 

" Your Mercifulness is quite sure your name 
is Ivan Pavlof ? " he said at last. 

'* I am not at all sure, my good man," said 
Philipof ; " for when one loses one's papers he 
may easily forget what is written in them." 

"Because I was thinking," continued the 
other, " that if you had happened to be Alexey 
Blinof, now, I believe I should tnow where 
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to lay my hand upon your lost passport at 
this very moment/' 

"Why, I declare, that is my name, of 
course," said Philipof ; J' how silly of me to 
forget it — Alexey Shinof, of course." 

**Blinof," corrected the dvomik. 

"Blinof, Blinof, of course,*' assented Philipof, 
and the passport was duly handed to the 
policeman, while the twenty-five roubles went 
to the dvomik; and when the policeman had 
been to congratulate Mr. A. Blinof upon the 
happy discovery of his passport, and had 
pocketed a similar doiiceur, the thing was in 
order. 

But two years or so later, this placable 
policeman died or was removed, and another 
came in his place. The first time Philipof saw 
him he seemed to remember his features, but 
could not recall where they had met. Alas ! the 
policeman had a better memory. He it was 
who had arrested Philipof at the gate of the 
Summer Gardens and had conveyed him to 
the fortress. This man had heard of the 
escape of Philipof and of his drowning, but a 
careful inspection of his features assured him 
beyond doubt that this was the identical run- 
away political prisoner whom he had once, to 
his great and endless glory, arrested : the only 
professional feat he had ever performed ; he 
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was not likely to forget it. Here was a prize 
indeed ! 

The policeman went straight to the bead of 
his district and told his tale. The chief dis- 
cerned fame and fortune in the aflfair, and sent 
to the fortress to make inquiries, with the 
result that that very evening, as poor Philipof 
sat at his supper, a squad of constabulary 
suddenly entered the room, carried away 
every paper they could find, sealed up every 
door, and seized the person of Sasha himself 
for inquiry and identification. 

And thus Philipof presently found himself 
once more a tenant of the very cell from which 
he had escaped with so much difficulty twenty 
odd months before ; and here he remained in 
solitude and wretchedness, though always 
well treated, for upwards of a year until 
Alexander II., in his clemency, and as a pre- 
liminary to his great act of serf emancipation, 
declared an amnesty in favour of all who, like 
Philipof, had been imprisoned for political 
oflFences ; and for the second time he left tl»Jd 
prison behind him and stepped forth a free 
man. 
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CHAPTEE XVI- 

If Philipof had been inclined to consider 
himself the plaything of a cruel destiny — ^as 
indeed he had some right to do — before his 
second incarceration, he had grown ten times 
less in love with his " luck " when the Tsar's 
ookaz opened the prison doors for him and 
he was at liberty to go forth a free man 
among his fellow-men. Such treatment as 
he had experienced from "the powers that 
be " was sufficient to spoil the best of tempers. 
Philipof s never had been the best, and the 
assaults of destiny had so battered and ill- 
used it that by this time it was distinctly and 
decidedly a temper of the very worst quality. 
He came out of prison a morose, discontented, 
cheerless, hopeless man. His prospects were 
blighted ; for, of course, though " pardoned '' 
by the Emperor, in his clemency, he was stiU 
a bad character and a " suspect " in the eyes 
of the authorities; and there could be no 
question whatever of obtaining re-admission 
into his beloved regiment, and therefore no 
hope of a career, such as his soul longed for, 
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of military glory and advancement and honour. 
He might enlist, perhaps ; but what would 
be the good of it? A marked man and a 
"suspect," as he was, could never hope to 
rise from the ranks— no ; his prospects of 
military honour were dead and buried in the 
fortress-prison. As Philipof quitted the grim 
precincts of the building he was interested to 
recognise the student, to whose action had 
been due in the first instance the whole series 
of his misfortunes ; and the sight of the man 
roused his pity rather than his indignation, 
so thin and h4ard was he after his fhree or 
four years of Sptivity. The two men found 
themselves side by side in the corridor of the 
prison when the Tsar's amnesty to political 
prisoners was read out to the dozen or so of 
such captives then in durance at the fortress, 
and strange and mixed feelings came into 
Philipof s heart as he now for the first time 
set eyes upon his fellow-prisoner since that 
fatal day upon which they had met at the 
gate of the Summer Gardens. In spite of his 
wretched physical condition the spirits of the 
small EusLn were of the brightest, and his 
joy at the news of his approaching release was 
exuberant and noisy ; indeed, the corridor was 
little better than a pandemonium with the 
cries of delight and the hurrahings of the am- 
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nestled unfortunates. Philipof himself was 
too bitterly indignant to join in the demonstra- 
tions of the rest. He was glad to be free, of 
course ; but the memory of the injustice which 
had condemned him to the captivity from 
which he was now to pass outweighed at 
this moment even the delights of freedom. 
He was morose and silent ; alone among the 
shouting, dancing throng. Coming out of the 
great gates the student accosted him : — 

** Well, brother," he said, '*you were luckier 
than we others -; you escaped and had a holiday 
for two years ; upon my word I admired you, 
for how the devil you got out of your window 
and swam away is more than I can under- 
stand. I would sooner perish myself than 
put my foot into ice-cold water, if the choice 
were given me ! Come, shake hands ere we 
part ; we were fellow-suflferers after all ! " 

Philipof took no notice of the proflFered 
hand, nor did he deign to reply by word or 
look to the other^s advances. 

" Ah ! " said the student, wagging his head ; 
" you are still angry with me, I see : come, it 
is time to forgive ; for what will not a man do ~ 
to save his life ? I condemned you to a year 
or two of prison, certainly — it would have been 
three and a half, but you cleverly reduced it 
to two — ^well, what then? Here we are, alive 
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and free, both of us : otherwise I should have 
gone to Siberia, or been hung in chains on the 
fortress- wall, and only one of two good men, 
instead of both, would be alive at this 
moment. Sir, you have restored to Eussia a 
useful and promising citizen, and I thank you 
and apologise." 

*' You little reptile," said Philipof, who never- 
theless could not forbear to smile, "so you 
admit your guilt, now that it is too late to do 
me any good ? " 

" Admit it ? Certainly, to yoUy my dear sir, 
and in the strictest secrecy ; we are out of 
hearing of others, you will perceive, else I 
should be unable to favour you so far. I 
should have been glad to do you this much 
courtesy at any time if we had met without 
witnesses. Why not? My word is as good 
as yours, you see ; it ought not to be, you will 
say ; but it is. Now, if you were to go to the 
governor and say : * Mr. Zoubof,' that's my 
name, 'admits his guilt and my innocence r 
the governor would say: *Is this true, Zou- 
bof ? and I should be under the painful neces- 
sity of declaring that Mr. Philipof laboured 
under a strange delusion. Thus we should 
remain exactly where we were before — neither 
of us guilty and neither of us innocent — which 
situation was the safety of both ! " 
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Philipof laughed outright. "Come," he 
said, " I meant to chastise you if I got the 
chance, kill you, perhaps — I may feel the in- 
clination again if you ever cross my path after 
to-day ; but here I am laughing at your villainy 
instead — which proves, I suppose, that my 
heart is not quite broken as I thought. I am 
grateful to you for that discovery, at least. 
I suppose self-preservation is an irresistible 
lavr and must be obeyed even at the ex- 
pense of one's fellows. I suppose also you 
would not comprehend if I were to tell you that 
you have utterly ruined my life ; the existence 
I shall be obliged to lead henceforth has no 
attractions for me; you will return to your 
interrupted career and take it up where you 
left it; but with me it is diflFerent; your 
arrangement was an unequal one, you see, at 
the best." 

" Oh, nonsense," said the student bracingly, 
"life is full of possibilities; if your way is 
barred in one direction you need only take 
another; happiness is simply a matter of 
point-of-view. I could introduce you to a 
crowd of people — enthusiastic, clever, intense, 
delightful persons— who would soon teach you 
where to look for a new career of interest and 
glory if — as you say — ^your own is blasted." 

"Thanks," said Philipof; "the delightful 
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people who put you up to taking a cock-shot 
at the Emperor, I suppose ; no thank you, it 
is not in my line. If you will take my advice 
you will drop those charming friends of yours 
and sweep a crossing. Shooting at emperors 
is not a paying game. May I ask what in- 
duced you to try it ? " 

" Oh come, come, come — no politics ! " said 
the student, holding up a minatory finger as 
to a naughty child ; ** we never mention these 
things ; I will only say that a great deal would 
have happened differently if you had not jogged 
my arm ; you did a bad stroke of business for 
both of us that day ; but I forgive you." 

" You are very good," said Philipof, smiling 
again; "and were many of the delightful 
people you speak of present on that occa- 
sion ? " 

" Half the crowd you saw, including some 
of the policemen," replied the other coolly. 
** As I said just now, things would have been 
wonderfully different to-day if you had not 
jogged my arm!" 

Philipof walked silently along musing. If 

this little rascal was not lying there was much J 

food for thought in what he had said. . The 

two men were crossing the ice-path from the 

fortress to the mainland while this conversa- i 

tion proceeded, the remainder of the released 

11 
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prisoners walking in twos and threes in front 
or behind. A few gendarmes brought up the 
rear, and a pair of these uniformed officials 
headed the procession, which was bound to 
the police department in order that the final 
arrangements might be made for their release, 
and the conditions read out under which the 
freedom of each was to be enjoyed by him. 

The student broke the silence presently. 

" I am dying to know how you escaped," he 
said ; " the warder would not or could not tell 
me anything about it, drunken brute ; he did his 
best to drown me, for which I ultimately got 
him expelled by complaining to the governor. 
You are stronger than I am ; I suppose you 
broke the bars of your window ? I tried — 
and I was pretty desperate I can tell you ! 
but it was no use ; they were as hard as the 
devil's heart ! " 

*' Mine were snapped for me by the Troitsky 
Bridge, which broke loose and charged the 
fortress wall ; a comer of it luckily squeezed 
itself in at my window and started the bars." 

" Good ! " said the little student enthusi- 
astically ; " good ! and you floated away on 
top of the bridge — splendid ! and you to talk 
of ill luck ! My dear sir, you are the spoilt 
child of fortune ! " 

Philipof gave the true version of his adven- 
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ture, to his companion's unbounded admiration, 
after which the latter gave an entertaining 
account of his own escape, which, since it was 
really somewhat original and interesting, may 
be passed on to the reader. 

" When the water began to flow in at the 
window," said the student, '^ I was just about 
as scared as I had ever been in all my twenty- 
eight years of life — for if there is a thing I 
dread on this earth it is immersion in cold 
water. I am told that the English are in the 
habit of bathing in it every morning for choice, 
and I think this is about the strongest proof of 
any that the English are as most people affirm 
— mad, or crazy. As for me, the very idea of 
such a thing would be enough to make me 
mad, and the prospect of being flooded by that 
icy fluid and gradually drowned in it did 
actually madden me for the time being. I 
had observed the water rising fe,st, and had 
hammered at the door till my hands and feet 
were sore ; but Ivan was drunk, as you know, 
and did not hear either that or the frenzied 
langua^ in which I shrieked for him. Then 
I tugafed at the bars in hopes of breaking one 
off aid smashing in the door panels with it ; 
butahat was no go. 

^ Then I gave my old prayers a turn. I had 
forgotten them long ago, though a word or two 
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came back to me ; but I made a very poor busi- 
ness of the praying, which perhaps accounted 
for the fact that nothing seemed to come of it ; 
or perhaps — which is still more likely — Provi- 
dence doesn't think much of the prayers, in 
emergency, of those who treat it shabbily 
when things run smoothly. At any rate, the 
water continued to rise and I continued to 
yell and weep and curse and pray in turns, 
and if old Ivan had heard the expression of 
my opinion of him during that bad quarter of 
an hour, I really think it would have sobered 
him. He never heard me, however ; and I 
stood on my bed and watched the water rush 
in at the window and slowly creep up the legs 
of the table and chair as it grew deeper and 
deeper in the room ; and I may assure you 
that I was a very desperate and miserable 
man." 



/ 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

"I THINK I had quite given myself up for lost," 
continued the. student, "and had settled into 
a condition of numb and silent despair, waiting 
for the unspeakable misery of feeling the first 
chill of the water upon my feet as I stood on 
the bed — it had risen by this time to within 
an inch of the level at which I was perched — 
when suddenly I observed that the table and 
chair had both been lifted, so to say, off their 
legs, and were floating side by side about the 
room. At first, this further evidence of the 
depth of the water only caused my already 
well-filled cup of despair to overflow, and I^ 
started crying and shrieking and cursing again. 
But after a while an idea struck me. If that 
table were to float close to me, which it pro- 
bably would directly, why shouldn't I capture 
it and make myself a raft ? At all events, if 
I sat or lay upon the top of it, though I might 
get wet, I should not drown until the room 
was quite full of water ; and there was always 
a chance that the flood might not rise quite so 
high as to fill the cell up to the ceiling ! 
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"The idea comforted me a little, and re- 
stored just sufficient vitality to my numbed 
limbs to allow of my stretching out and secur- 
ing both the table and the chair. I fastened the 
chair beneath the table, to make a better raft, 
tearing one of my two blankets in strips to do it, 
and wrapped the second blanket round me for 
warmth, for it was bitterly cold with the win- 
dow broken and the room full of icy water. 
The flood was on the point of lapping up over 
the edge of the bed now, and I determined to 
screw up my courage and get afloat on my 
raft. I'm not very big nor very heavy, but I 
was both too big and too heavy for that table. 
It floated, all right ; but though I lay on my 
side and screwed myself into almost nothing, 
my heels went into the water on one side, and 
my arms up to the elbows on the other. The 
shock, when the table first sank with my 
weight, and put me half under water, was 
killing. I assure you, and it's the plain truth, 
I wished I had never saved myself (at your 
expense), but had got myself respectably 
hanged on the fortress wall. 

" However, I grew accustomed to the water 
after a bit, and floated about the room for an 
eternity, clinging on like grim death to the 
sides of my table. My bed, an iron one, soon 
disappeared, and I was presently on a level 
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with the window, and had a fine view of the 
outside world, which was all water and ice. 
Then I rose above the level of the window and 
had nothing to look at but the ceiling, a couple 
of feet or so above my head, and still the water 
continued to rise. 

" It rose another foot, and I thought it was 
all over with me. I felt more cheerful about 
it now because I had become hardened to the 
coldness of the water. I lay and watched the 
ceiling and wondered how I had better act 
when my nose should come in contact with it 
and acquaint me with the fact that hope was 
at an end. I decided that it would be best to 
allow myself to slip head first into the water, 
and get it over at once. I remembered once 
drowning a kitten by filUng a pail quite 
full and placing a tray on the top. That 
kitten's fate was very like this. I would 
never drown another kitten in that way,^ 
I vowed, if ever I were to get out of this 
fix. 

" Well, my nose never touched that ceiling. 
I smelt the sour whitewash of it distinctly, 
as I lay there within an inch or two of it ; 
but that was the nearest I came to the top, 
and the flood turned just at the proper mo- 
ment to save the life of a distinguished Russian 
citizen, who must surely be destined to great 
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things, you will say, after so providential an 
escape. Perhaps you are right. 

*' When the water fell to its usual level and 
the cell had been pumped dry from outside, 
the door was opened and Ivan the warder 
brought — not my breakfast — but a stretcher 
to carry me away upon. I am glad I was 
alive because of Ivan's face when he saw me, 
if for no other reason. Having seen that, I 
feel that I have not lived quite in vain. I 
told Ivan many things about himself which 
must have been new to him; at all events 
I am sure he had never before heard himself 
so accurately or so eloquently described ; nor 
had so many ingenious wishes for his future in 
this world and the next ever yet, I am sure, 
been lavished upon him. The governor visited 
me in person and was polite and interested. 
He sent me in a very excellent breakfast, 
together with three dry blankets, and the 
stove was allowed to go night and day for 
some time. Ivan very properly departed; if 
ever I meet him again, in private life, I shall 
continue the settlement of accounts with Ivan, 
and if I do not stick a knife into him it will be 
solely because he happens to be turned my 
way and has not his back to me." 

By this time Philipof and his voluble com- 
panion were nearing the police department. 
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and here the released prisoners were requested 
to enter in single file and to refrain from 
further conversation. Then, the formalities 
having been gone through, each was allowed 
to depart whither he would, after giving an 
assurance that he would report himself at 
certain stated intervals. Philipof was given 
to understand that if he did not so report 
himself, the police would very soon invade 
his premises and know the reason why ; he 
would not escape the supervision of the Third 
Section — it would be useless to attempt it 
— every action of his would be known and 
reported ; if he behaved himself for a few 
years the supervision would be relaxed ; for 
the present he was still a " suspect ". 

These were the conditions under which 
poor Sasha started life anew on his second 
departure from the fortress. 

His first visit was to Olga's mansion, where 
he found all well, and where the faithful 
Matrona and the equally-devoted Katia fell 
upon his neck after the approved Russian 
style. After this he visited his former em- 
ployer, the Englishman, because it was neces- 
sary to find some sort of work in order to 
keep body and soul together, and Sasha 
hoped to learn that Mr. Harrison was willing 
to give him the same situation in his office 
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which he had filled satisfactorily enough for 
nearly two years on a former occasion. But 
Mr. Harrison, though as genial and kind as 
ever, did not see his way, after hearing 
PhUipof s story, to oflfer him re-employment in 
his office ; these sudden goings and comings 
did not conduce, he pointed out, to that 
smoothness and regularity with which the 
wheels in a commercial establishment like his 
own should move. As a matter of fact he 
had filled up Sasha's place, and did not feel 
disposed to turn out a good man in order to 
readmit him — it would not be fair. 

This was so evidently true that poor Philipof 
could only sigh and prepare to go. But Mr. 
Harrison was sorry for this hardly-used young 
Russian, and bade him wait a moment. Then 
he wrote and handed to Philipof two or three 
letters of recommendation to other English 
merchants in the place, armed with which 
Sasha sallied forth once more in search of 
employment, and this time successfully. It 
was neither a very lucrative nor a very 
glorious situation that he now found ; but it 
would at least, he hoped, provide him with 
the wherewithal to procure the necessaries of 
life, and perhaps something better might turn 
up presently. The post oflFered to and ac- 
cepted by Philipof was that of superintendent 
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of the small fleet of " lighters " engaged in load- 
ing grain for the English firm which employed 
him. Sasha's duty was to see each morning 
that the lighters were severally in their proper 
places at the wharves, and in the evening to 
repair to the office with reports as to the load- 
ing of each during the day. It was a dreary and 
monotonous occupation at best, and not the 
kind most calculated to wean Philipof s mind 
from the contemplation of it,s own grievances ; 
on the contrary, it was the sort of employment 
to drive a man into himself, and to make of 
a discontented person a dangerous one ; of an 
ill-tempered man a savage one ; and of an un- 
happy man a desperate one. It is not sug- 
gested that poor Philipof became all this at 
once — he began to slip downhill, that is all that 
is meant. His tendency was not in the direction 
of peace of mind after storm, but rather of an in- 
creased perturbation of the mental atmosphere. 
Nor did the conduct of the police tend 
to improve matters in this respect. These 
officials soon made it clear to the unfortunate 
** suspect" that, though free, he was still in 
bondage. Once a week he was obliged to 
report himself at his district office, and if he 
allowed the proper day to go by without 
having gone through the stipulated formality, 
that very night he was sure of a domiciliary 
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visit. from a half-dozen or so of s worded and 
kaftaned officials who searched the apartment 
for papers, and turned the place upside down 
in order to make sure that all was in order 
and no mischief hatching. It was in vain that 
poor Philipof explained that his duties at the 
wharves demanded his attendance there until 
after the hour which had been appointed for 
his presence at the police office ; the officials 
merely shrugged their shoulders and .said it 
seemed hard, but what was to be done ? 
Orders were orders, and the department pre- 
sumably knew what it was about. 

Another circumstance which increased the 
bitterness with which Sasha looked out upon 
life and destiny was that when he walked 
abroad in the greater and more fashionable 
streets, as he was able to do now without 
fear, he occasionally met those who had been 
his friends and companions in former days, 
and these almost invariably avoided him or 
gave him the cut direct. This sort of thing 
maddened him, and he found it wiser to avoid 
those parts of the town in which such offensive 
behaviour might at any moment upset his 
equanimity. The sight of officers of his own 
regiment, dressed in the old uniform, was 
specially trying to his feelings ; and the thought 
that, through no fault of his own, he was de- 
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barred for ever from wearing , the familiar 
tunic and associating with his natural fellows 
was intolerable, and maddening. One evening 
he walked straight up against Sergey ef, an 
ofl&cer of his corps whom he had always cordi- 
ally disliked, a cowardly, bullying sort of man 
who ill-treated the privates and brow-beat, 
systematically, the junior officers. Philipof 
happened to be in a bad humour already when 
he met the man, and the fellow's offensive bear- 
ing irritated him further. Sergey ef would have 
cut him but he barred his passage. ''Well," 
he said, *' don't you recognise me ; where are 
your manners ? " 

Sergeyef stared insolently, but affected not 
to know him. Philipof seized him by the coat- 
front and held him : " What," he cried, " don't 
you recognise me ? try again ". Sergeyef grew 
very white and felt for his sword ; Sasha saw 
the motion of his hand and forestalled him. 
" No, no," he said, *' no brawling, please ! " 
He wrested the sword from the other as he 
spoke, and threw it on the ground. " Now," 
he continued, shaking the wretched Sergeyef 
like a medicine bottle, " who am I ? — quick ! " 

**I — I believe you are Mr. Philipof — I — I'm 
sorry — I didn't recognise you ! " said the scared 
little ofl&cer. He thought he was dealing with 
a lunatic. It was dark and the street empty. 
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" Captain Philipof, please ! " 
" Ca — captain Philipof, of course ! " 
" Good : now ! salute me, please ! " 
Sergeyef obeyed. 

*' Excellent. Now take your sword and go," 
said Sasha, '' and, stay ! you can tell the other 
fellows that I shall treat any one of them in 
the same way if they presume to cut me in 
future. Do you understand ? " 

Sergeyef understood marvellously well, and 
told his fellow ofl&cers as much of the incident 
as was convenient. Most of these agreed that 
Philipof was mad, and had better be avoided as 
a dangerous lunatic ; but one or two who knew 
him better said that it was " just like dear old 
Sasha," and that he was no more mad than 
Sergeyef himself. It was difficult for any one 
to believe in Philipof s innocence of the crime 
imputed to him, in face of the circumstantial 
tales of his guilt circulated broadcast four 
years ago and never satisfactorily contradicted ; 
nevertheless there remained some who had 
never believed him capable of such an act as 
that of which he was accused, and who steadily 
and sturdily avowed that there was a mistake 
somewhere. If these men had met Philipof 
they would have greeted him cordially, and 
this would have done him a world of good ; 
but unfortunately he never came across them. 
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Throughout this melancholy period of friend- 
lessness and solitude, undoubtedly the brightest 
moments of poor Philipof s existence were 
those spent by him in the society of his small 
nephew and niece. The boy, Petka (which is 
the familiar form of Piotr, or Peter, which 
name had been bestowed upon him instead of 
either Vladimir or Alexander), was by this 
time in his sixth year, and a fine little speci- 
men of humanity. He had developed a great 
fondness for his " uncle " Sasha, who was to 
him the incarnation of all the virtues, for 
Philipof was never tired of playing with him 
or of entertaining him with stirring tales of 
the battles and marches and adventures by 
flood and field in which he himself had taken 
a part. Petka would sit upon his knee and 
listen for hours, or for as long as Sasha's 
breath or leisure held out, and it is scarcely 
a matter for surprise that the hero of so many 
of the adventures should have become the 
hero par excellence of all heroes in the eyes 
of the child. Among other tales Philipof — 
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very unwisely, but finding perhaps some relief 
for the soreness of his heart in speaking about 
that which for ever lay uppermost in it, even 
to a child — told little Petka the story of how 
some one — ^he did not go so far as to mention 
names — once saved the life of a Tsar by jog- 
ging the elbow of an assassin ; and how the 
Tsar, fancying that this poor man was the 
would-be murderer instead of his preserver, 
clapped him into prison when he should have 
loaded him with honours. Little Petka wept 
bitteriy over this story, but asked for it over 
and over again nevertheless; and the tale 
made the deepest impression upon his juvenile 
imagination. If Sasha could have foreseen the 
eflFect upon his mind which was brought about 
by this oft-repeated tale, and its influence in 
future years upon the life of this child, it is 
quite certain that he would have bitten his 
tongue out rather than have thus sown the 
seeds of a poisonous growth in that impres- 
sionable soil. As the immediate result of the 
stoiy, little Petka would flush red with in- 
dignation, and declare that he hated the Tsar, 
and when he was a big man he would find him 
out and tell him how base he was to do such 
a thing to the poor officer ; whereat Philipof 
laughed and patted his bright head and said 
that this was all ancient history. 
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" Are they both dead then ? " asked the 
child, with sorrowful, sympathetic eyes. 

**Dead and buried and forgotten, years and 
years and years ago ! " said Uncle Sasha. 

" And was it never found out how good and 
noble the officer was, and how base and cruel 
and horrid the king was ? " continued Petka. 

**No," said this indiscreet historian, "it 
never was ; and the poor officer died a beggar, 
or starved to death in prison, I forget which, 
and the Tsar grew fat, and lived happily for 
years and years, and then died amid the tears 
of a grateful and admiring people." 

" And are Tsars always bad and cruel like 
that?" asked Petka, with tears in his eyes. 
" Is this one that father is always with ? " 

Philipof was a little alarmed by the effect 
which his story had produced upon the child's 
imagination, and hastened to assure him that, 
for all he knew, the present Tsar might be the 
best of men ; probably he was, since Petka's 
own father was deeply devoted to him. 

" I don't believe he is, a bit," said the boy, 
"or he would let father come and see Olga 
and me oftener. I think he is a bad man, and 
I hate him." 

"Who told you that he prevented your 

father coming to see you and Olga ? " asked 

Uncle Sasha siu-prised. 

12 
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" Matrona," said the boy ; " she' says father 
never came to see mother either, and that it's 
all the Tsar's fault ; and I hate the Tsar, 
Uncle Sasha, and I love you ever so much 
better than father, and so does Olga." 

It appeared, then, that poor Petka was sub- 
ject to other indiscreet influences at home 
besides that of his Uncle Sasha. 

It was scarcely a matter for wonder that 
the children should prefer their uncle to their 
father, however ; for the last-named so rarely 
visited his family at this time that the little 
ones were practically strangers to him and he 
to them. Dostoief was not unkind to them 
on the rare occasions of his visits, and took 
care that Matrona should provide them with 
the best of everything that money could pur- 
chase; but there was no real sympathy be- 
tween father and children, which is one of the 
few things that money cannot buy ; and though 
the children resented the long intervals which 
their father permitted to elapse between his 
visits to them, thanks to old Matrona's indis- 
creet remarks on the subject, yet they rather 
disliked than enjoyed those visits when they 
did actually take place. So that when Petka 
declared that he loved his uncle infinitely 
better than his father, he was only expressing 
that which was undoubtedly the case, and which 
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both children had many times in solemn do- 
mestic conclave confessed to one another with 
bated breath to be the shocking condition of 
affairs. 

One evening, as Philipof sat with both chil- 
dren upon his knee, engaged as usual in drawing 
for their entertainment from the storehouse of 
his imagination, the door opened and Dostoief 
suddenly entered the room. This was his first 
visit for upwards of a month, and he was en- 
tirely unexpected. Apparently the spectacle 
of Philipof sitting comfortably in his apart- 
ment, and of his children perched upon the 
knee of a suspected regicide, was as unexpected 
as it was distasteful to Dostoief, for he started, 
when his eye fell upon the little domestic 
picture, and his face flushed angrily. 

"My God," he said aloud, "it never oc- 
curred to me that you would have the audacity 
to show yourself here ! Leave the room, 
children, and go to bed." Olga slipped down 
from her uncle's knee, and proceeded to obey 
her father, walking slowly to the door and 
crying quietly; the boy paused. "You'll come 
again soon, won't you. Uncle Sasha," he said, 
" and finish telling me that story ? " 

" There will be no more stories from this 
gentleman, Petka," said Dostoief; "he is not 
coming here again." 
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Pefeka burst into tears. "Oh, Uncle Sasha, 
is it true ? " he cried. " Please, please say it 
isn't true ; are you going away ? *' 

"No, dear; I am not going away," said 
Philipof, " and I shall come and see you again 
very soon ; your father is making a mistake. 
Now run away to bed." 

Petka disappeared, and the discussion that 
forthwith ensued in the nursery made still 
more clear the fact that of the two men known 
to the children, the uncle was undoubtedly the 
favourite and the father nowhere. 

Meanwhile the two men in the drawing- 
room stood a moment in silence, and watched 
one another. Both were violently agitated 
and could scarcely trust themselves to speak. 
Dostoief was the first to break the silence. 

" I suppose," he said, " that I ought not to 
be surprised to see you here ; probably you 
are capable by this time of any audacity, and 
. I might have known you better. Of course 
this will 'be your last visit to my house ; you 
will understand that your presence here is 
impossible — we need not enter into details 
and reasons — and your society and influence 
cannot for a moment be permitted to my 
children. I should have forbidden my ser- 
vants to admit you if it had occurred to me 
that you could be so wanting in the com- 
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monest good feeling as to demand admittance 
into this house. They shall have their orders 
in future. It is useless to mince matters ; 
you will have the sense to see that there is no 
other course open to me." 

Philipof was very pale ; but for once in his 
life he did not fly into one of his usual 
paroxysms of rage. 

"Dostoief," he said, quietly enough, *'it 
would be foolish to assure you of my innocence, 
because I know your mind is already made 
up in this matter ; but your wife believed me 
innocent, and in that belief she left me as 
a solemn legacy the duty of looking after your 
children whom you disgracefully neglect, as all 
the world is well aware. Let me tell you this : 
I have more respect for the wishes of my dead 
cousin, as expressed in this letter, which you 
can read if you like, than for a hundred million 
threats of yours — enforced if you will by 
ookazes from your master, and by all the 
terrors of the fortress-prison. So long as I 
am free and able to go where I will, I shall 
find means to see Olga's children, whether you 
bid the servants refuse me admittance Or not. 
I see you are reading her last letter to me. 
You will find mention of another obligation 
bequeathed to me as a legacy by your wife — 
namely, to refrain from laying my hands upon 
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your person ; you may now comprehend how 
it is that you remain unchastised for your 
conduct towards your wife and her little 
children. Were it not for 01ga*s letter I 
should have beaten you like a dog long before 
this." 

*' Come, come ; this matter can be settled 
without vulgar boasting and threatening," said 
the other; ^'enough said. Take your letter. 
My poor wife was easily convinced of your 
innocence ; as for the children, my will as the 
living parent must of course override the 
wishes of their dead mother, expressed under 
a misunderstanding. You are a suspect : that 
is enough ; your ticket-of-leave, I warn you, 
may be withdrawn by ookaz of his Majesty at 
any moment ; and if I find that you have dis- 
obeyed my wishes by forcing yourself upon 
my children, I shall request the Tsar to recon- 
sider his clemency in your case ; a word from 
me will suffice." 

Philipof laughed scornfully. *'0h, I can 
quite believe it," he cried ; " the Tsar's clem- 
ency, indeed ! Let him reconsider his justice 
also, and his gratitude ! Lord I a great and a 
just man is your master, and a splendid spec- 
tacle is the edifice of his virtues — a word from 
a Dostoief — a Dostoief, mark you, a man 
whose cruelty has driven a wife into her grave, 
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and whose idiotic neglect of his children is 
fast estranging their hearts from him — a word 
from this Dostoief, and down topples the whole 
card-house of clemency, and justice, and all 
the rest of the great qualities which go to 
make this precious Tsar of yours. You are a 
fool, Dostoief ; I am a grown man, not a child, 
to be turned aside from my intention by 
threats." 

"Enough, now go," said Dostoief; '* there 
is no need to prolong this conversation. That 
is the door; no, the other one." 

Philipof deliberately chose the door which 
led to the nursery. ^*I have not yet said 
good-night to my dead cousin's children," he 
said. 

White and trembling with rage, Dostoief 
followed him, and watched him visit and 
caress each child as it lay in bed. 

" Come and see us again soon, Uncle Sasha," 
they both cried as he left the room, and again 
Philipof repeated that he would return very 
soon. Then he stalked away, still followed by 
their fuming parent, and departed without 
exchanging another word or look with that 
irate individual. 

When Matrona asked Petka afterwards 
how it was that he never hugged his father, 
when bidding him good-night, as he had just 
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hugged Uncle Sasha, Petka replied that it 
was because he loved Uncle Sasha ever so 
much better. And this being the very reply 
which the foolish old nurse had angled for, 
containing, as it did, a sentiment in which 
she heartily concurred, and which it gave her 
pleasure to hear repeated, she went away 
perfectly happy, and not dreaming that she 
had been guilty of a great indiscretion. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Though Philipof had so successfully kept his 
temper within bounds while in the presence 
of Dostoief and the children, he was neverthe- 
less extremely angry as well as depressed when 
he stepped out into the street. This was 
another attack upon him by his evil destiny, 
one more stab from the dagger of misfortune, 
one more drop in his already brimming cup of 
injustice. Insults from Dostoief were no- 
thing ; they could and must be borne for Olga's 
sake, though Philipof bitterly wished that she 
had not imposed so hard a task upon him; 
but if he was to be deprived of his principal 
solace in these dark days — the society of 
Olga's children — then, positively, life would 
not be worth living ; he might as well be back 
in the fortress for any pleasure he extracted 
from his life outside the walls of his prison. 
Of course Matrona and Katia could both be 
trusted to ignore their master's orders to 
refuse him admittance, but Dostoief could not 
long remain in ignorance of his visits. He 
would set spie& and detectives to watch the 
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house, and the servants would get into trouble. 
Others would be put into their places — to the 
grief of the children — and there would be no 
possibility of seeing his little nephew and 
niece unless he forced his way into the house. 
It was a bad .business, and Philipof went 
down the road in that condition of mind in 
which a man longs for some one to address an 
offensive remark to him in order that he may 
relieve his feelings by knocking him down. 

For an hour and more he tramped the streets, 
reviewing his position, reviling destiny, count- 
ing up one by one his grievances against the 
powers that be, fuming, despairing ; now de- 
ciding that a plunge into the Neva would be 
the only wise course — there was the Nicholas 
Bridge ready to hand, and the dark current, 
full of backwaters and dangerous, eddies, 
beneath — ^why not end the tyranny of fate 
once and for all ? A single leap would do it. 
Then again, chasing this foolish thought, would 
come another — that he would live on, and 
wrest even yet from niggard fortune soi^e share 
of her good gifts. Other men had justice and 
happiness accorded to them in this life. Why 
should not he ? Was he less deserving than 
others ? Was he never to have his tvu'n ? 

If Philipof had only known it, this evening 
was the dark hour for him which comes before 
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the dawn. He was even nowVa;lking un- 
consciously into a change of fortune. Here 
was one street, and in the next destiny had a 
surprise for him. This is an old game of 
destiny's. We wake in the morning, imagin- 
ing that this day is to be like another ; then 
we receive a letter, or make an acquaintance, 
or conceive an idea, or perform an action 
which utterly changes, for better or worse, 
our life — it may be suddenly, at a blow; it 
may be by degrees — at any rate destiny gives 
us no warning. We are face to face with a 
crisis before we know it. 

Walking, by choice, along the quieter and 
darker streets of the town, in order to be the 
less observed and disturbed in this hour of 
bitter reflection, Philipof was startled, on turn- 
ing into a by-street near the Custom House, to 
find that he had unconsciously marched into 
the midst of^what we in England should 
describe as a " free fight ". There were, appar- 
ently, four men and a woman engaged in the 
struggle, which was being conducted in silence, 
though, as Sasha could see, the combatants 
were very much in earnest in spite of that 
circumstance. 

Now a fight was of all things that which, 
in his present condition of mind, appeared to 
Philipof the most desirable in the world. He 
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was dying to let off steam, and here was the 
opportunity to hand. The only question was, 
into which scale should his weight be thrown ? 
There could be little doubt as to this, however, 
since one of the combatants was a woman, 
and Sasha only waited long enough to discover 
which of the struggling, grunting creatures 
was on her side and which opposed her, and 
then he joined in. 

It appeared that the woman and one man, 
a small one, were defending themselves from 
the assaults of three men, and Philipof natur- 
ally, allied himself with the weaker party 
without asking foolish questions such as 
" what was it all about ? " and " who and what 
were the respective sides?" The rights and 
wrongs of the matter might sort themselves 
afterwards. 

Two men were busily engaged with the 
small but active person who fought on the 
side of the lady, and Philipof determined to 
leave these three for the present to roll about 
the road together, while he attended to the 
third man. This fellow was busy also, for 
though he had seized his opponent and held 
her tightly with one hand, he was obliged to 
defend himself with the other from a by no 
means despicable attack on the part of the 
lady, who, unarmed as she was, was pommeling 
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him about the face and neck with the greatest 
energy. 

Philipof seized his arms. " Let go of the 
woman," he said ; " quickly — do you hear ? 
Let her go!" 

The man muttered a curse, and said some- 
thing to his friends, who replied, bidding him 
" wait a bit ". 

But Philipof gave the fellow no opportunity 
to " wait a bit ". Seizing him firmly by 
the back of his neck with both hands, and 
getting one of them well behind his collar, he 
" put on the screw " to so good effect that the 
rascal loosed his hold of his first opponent 
and sprang round to face the new assailant, 
taking a dagger from his waist as he did so. 
Philipof saw the movement of his hand, and 
stepped backwards ; then he brought down 
his stick, which was his only weapon, with all 
his force full upon the fellow's head. 

Down went the man like an ox, and "the sub- 
sequent proceedings " interested him no more. 

" Eun, Doonya, run ! " shouted the little 
man on the ground, who, in spite of the 
unequal fight he was maintaining, had con- 
trived to see and make a note of the new 
arrival and his victory over Doonya's antago- 
nist. '*Eun, Doonya — never mind me — hide 
yourself— get into safety I " 
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But the girl remained where she was, and 
seemed more disposed to re-enter the arena 
than to take refuge in flight. Philipof now 
flew to the assistance of her companion, whose 
voice he seemed to recognise, though there 
was no time at this moment to verify his 
impression. One of his assailants had now 
seized Doonya's friend by the throat, while 
the second was endeavouring to secure the 
man's struggling feet and hands with a stout 
cord which he had produced from his pocket. 
Philipof closed with the first of these, and for 
a moment or two rolled with him about the 
road. Then Sasha got uppermost and knelt 
upon his chest. As he did so, the light from 
a street lamp fell upon his face, 

" Aha ! " said the man, '' Mr. Philipof, is it ? 
So these are the folks he chooses for his 
associates. Here, Gregory, make a note of it 
— Mr. Philipof, the suspect, you know, inter- 
fering with us in the execution of our duty, 
and interfering on behalf of avowed revolu- 
tionists." 

He struggled in Sasha's grasp as he spoke, 
and stretched his hand for his weapon, a pistol. 
Sasha could see it sticking out of his girdle. 

" No, no, none of that ! " he cried. " Fight 
fair, if you like. Here, get up, and start again, 
but no shooting " 
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But the girl Doonya, whom Sasha had 
relieved of her assailant, took this opportunity 
to make sure that there should be no pistol 
practice by darting up behind Sasha's new 
opponent and seizing his pistol before he had 
accepted Philipof's invitation to stand up. 
Seeing this, and observing that Sasha was now 
reinforced by the girl, the man turned and ran. 
Doonya coolly raised the pistol and fired after 
him, but missed him, though she succeeded in 
greatly accelerating his movements. Then 
the third man, who had failed to secure his 
nimble little antagonist, jumped to his feet and 
followed his friend down the road, having first, 
however, unobserved by the rest, drawn his 
knife and plunged it into the fellow's body. 

A deep groan from the latter immediately 
called the attention of Philipof and his com- 
panion to the wounded man, and now Sasha 
made a discovery which surprised him — for the 
first glance at the sufferer showed him that 
they were old acquaintances : it was none other 
than his fellow-prisoner of the fortress, the 
mendacious little student, to whose instinct of 
self-preservation was to be traced the whole 
series of Philipof 's misfortunes since that fatal 
afternoon at the Summer Gardens. 

But Sashays reflections on this point were 
quickly put to flight by the girl Doonya, who 
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behaved rather strangely. Having knelt a 
moment at the student's side in order to bind 
his wound, for the blood flowed apace, she 
sprang to her feet, and seizing Philipof s hand, 
covered it with kisses, bursting into tears and 
sobbing wildly. 

" God in heaven bless you and help you as 
you have helped and saved me this day," she 
said. '' Oh, if you had not come, I dare not 
think what would have happened to us — ^poor 
Colya here, and me!" She hid her face in her 
hands, as though shutting out some dreadful 
picture. *'Do you know who they were?" 
she murmured, a moment aft^: "bloodhounds 
— the spies of the Third Section. If I had 
fallen into their hands I should have been 
lost. God reward you again for it!" 

" But what about this Colya ? " asked 
Philipof. "Neither he nor you can remain 
here. Those fellows will return for their 
man, who is only stunned. You must be off 
at once. Is there any house you know to 
which we could take your friend? I fear he 
is badly wounded." 

" Can you carry him a short way ? I could 
help a little," said Doonya. " There is a house 
close by, belonging to friends of ours. We 
were on the way there when those men 
pounced out at us." 
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For answer, Philipof, with a laugh, raised 
the unconscious student in his strong arms. 
**Lead the way quickly," he said. *'I could 
carry him to Moscow ! " 

Away flitted Doonya, and after her ran Sasha 
with his burden. Down the street they went, 
and round two corners, and into a dark lane 
that led to the river. Half-way up the lane the 
girl stopped at a door and knocked — three soft 
knocks. Instantly an old woman opened the 
door to the extent of three inches, and looked 
out. Seeing that Doonya was accompanied by 
Sasha she paused. 

^^Dobrui droog^r (a good friend), whispered 
the girl. 

^^ Prohodyeey dobrui droogl'' said the old 
lady, opening the door wider, and allowing 
them to pass. 

Doonya led the way to a barely-furnished 
room upstairs, and here Philipof deposited his 
burden upon a couch. The student's eyes were 
now open, and he groaned deeply as Sasha 
laid him down, though this was performed 
gently enough. 

"Ah,'' he said faintly, " so it is you, Philipof 

— ^good for evil, my friend — upon my word, I 

grow ashamed that I employed so good a fellow 

to save me from the gallows and share iny 

crust at the fortress ! And you are in at the 

13 
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death after all ! Upon my word it is an odd 
world." 

"Come, come," said Philipof, who could 
think of nothing wiser to say: "you are not 
so bad as all that." 

" I am though, my friend," said the other. 
" I am booked through — I feel it. Is Doonya 
safe ? " 

"Thanks to this brave stranger, yes," said 
the girl. " Thank him, Colya— as I do." 

"This is an old friend, Doonya," said the 
wounded man ; " I did him a bad turn and he 
has done me a good one ; he is the oflScer who 
stood by me on a certain occasion at the 
Summer Gardens — you remember — I accused 
him of — ^a certain act, and he accused me back 
— ^we went to jail together, the judges being 
undecided — ^upon my word, Philipof, if I had 
known you as well then as I do now I should 
have chosen the fellow on the other side." 

Doonya looked with undisguised admiration 
in Philipof s face : " You are very noble," she 
said, with true Russian directness, "and 
Colya's behaviour was mean and abominable — 
I have often told him so : it would have been 
nobler to take the consequences of his deed — 
and the glory of it." 

"Never mind either the consequences or the 
glory of it now, Doonya," said poor Colya, "in 
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an hour or two I shall be beyond all that. 
Philipof — I treated you badly once, but I 
swear to you I regret it — will you grant a 
favour to a dying man ? " 

" With pleasure," said Sasha, who listened 
to all this as though it were happening in a 
dream. 

"Take Doonya away somewhere and hide 
her for a while ; the police will be here in an 
hour ; take good care of her, she is worth it — 
Doonya, send Kirilof to me, I may as well die 
like a gentleman with a doctor to hold my 
hand. Tell him to bring a notary with him ; I 
have something to dictate for your benefit, 
Philipof 1" 

"It is too late to benefit me," said the last- 
named, smiling somewhat faintly ; " but I pro- 
mise to do what I can for your sister." 

The wounded man flushed through his 
deadly pallor. 

"She is not my sister," he said, "she is 
nothing to me — and yet everything — ^but all 
that is over ! " 

Doonya came to the bedside and kissed the 
dying man's forehead without a word. 

" Thanks ! " said he ; " that will help me to 
die happily. Now go, Doonya — and good-bye ! 
if there is a God in heaven I hope He will bless 
you — farewell, Philipof — ^hide her well and 
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quickly. Send Kirilof and the notary — that 
condemned knife has scooped the life out of 
me ! Ah, Philipof, if only you hadn't jogged 
my arm that day we should both have been 
saved a lot of trouble ! " 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

Philipof and his companion hastened to obey 
the advice of the wounded Colya. Summoning 
the old woman who had admitted them into 
the house, they hastily bade her remain beside 
the couch of the sufferer; then Doonya 
cautiously opened the front door and looked 
well up and down the dark street. So far as 
could be seen there was no one within sight 
or hearing, and the two conspirators — for 
Philipof felt like a conspirator, though he did 
not clearly understand whom or what he was 
conspiring against — together passed rapidly 
down the road. 

" To Kirilof s first," whispered Doonya ; " he 
is the doctor, you know. I fear he will not 
do much for poor Colya ; but he must do his 
best. Down this street — Colya asked for a 
notary — he wishes to make his will, poor 
fellow ; he has not much to leave ! Stop, come 
in here, quickly." Doonya had suddenly 
grasped the arm of her companion and dragged 
him within th^<gS^9Fftytfil^^4«M^e house ; here 
she pushed ]mt mto'!'th0'-«had^ of a portico 
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within the yard, and waited a moment, finger to 
lip. " Did you see ? " she whispered presently. 

"See what?" asked Philipof, whose heart 
was beating rapidly, though he did not know 
why; he had C5aught the agitation of his 
companion without knowing its cause. 

"The bloodhounds," Doonya whispered 
back. "They are oflf on the trail already. 
In half an hour from now my house and 
Colya's also will be visited and turned topsy- 
turvy by them; probably others too. Now 
we can go on — come I " Cautiously the pair 
stepped past the sleeping figure of the dvomik, 
who sat snoring on his bench at the front 
gate, wrapped, though it was now the middle 
of summer, in his sheepskin. This time 
Kirilof s house was safely reached. 

It was nearly midnight by this time, but 
some sort of distinctive knock given by 
Doonya soon brought the doctor himself to 
the door, dressed in dSshabillS and evidently 
roused from his slumbers. He started vio- 
lently to see Doonya accompanied by a 
stranger. 

"Great Heaven, Doonya," he cried — in- 
stantly closing the door behind her after a 
hasty glance down the stairs — "what's the 
matter? Who is this? Has anything hap- 
pened ? " 
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" Much," said Doonya ; '* this is a good 
friend. Colya and I were seized by three of ^ 
the bloodhounds as we came from you know 
where; this gentleman delivered us out of 
their hands, for which may God give him a 
heavenly kingdom. But Colya is dying, I 
fear ; they stabbed him when they found they 
could not take him alive; he is now lying 
awaiting you at committee-room No. 4. Go 
at once. He wants a notary — take one with 
you." 

" A notary ? " repeated the doctor. " What 
for? Is it safe, Doonya? Has he ftmked? 
It is not a dying confession, is it ? " 

"Come, Kirilof, you should know poor 
Colya better than that," said the girl. "He 
is a fool, no doubt, but his heart is as true as 
steel; Colya is no coward. Take a notary 
with you, it is his dying wish." 

Kirilof shook his head dubiously, as though 
he did not altogether approve of the com- 
mission. Nevertheless he presently did as he 
was bidden, and repaired — as quickly as he 
could dress himself and summon the man of 
law, who likewise had to be awakened and 
dressed — to the house which Doonya had 
described as committee-room No. 4. 

With the permission of the reader we 
will now follow his movements, leaving Philipof 
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and his companion for the present to think 
over the problem of where to find a safe place 
of concealment for Doonya, to which some- 
what embarrassing undertaking Sasha was 
more or Jess committed by the parting in- 
jmictions of the womided man. 

Kirilof hastily made an examination of the 
student, whom he found undoubtedly sinking, 
though still full of the natural or assumed 
gaiety and verve which he habitually wore, 
and which were never thrown off even at the 
most serious moments. 

** Well," he said as Kirilof finished his exam- 
ination ; " it's a pretty hole, isn't it ? How 
long will you give me to make my will?" 

Poor Colya struggled gamely to conceal 
the agony which the exertion of talking was 
causing him. Kirilof shook his head sym- 
pathetically. 

"An hour or two, my friend," he said; "I 
fear I cannot promise yoii more than that. 
What is this foolery about your will ? Do 
not vex yourself by talking — it will give you 
additional pain and also hasten your end." 

" Be quiet, Kirilof, and get the vodka out 
of the cupboard yonder; the committee will 
not grudge me a drop under the circumstances. 
Ah," he continued, "that's better; Tm not 
sure that I should not like to live on a bit 
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for the sake of the vodka ; however, the 
next existence is to be altogether in a spirit- 
world, isn't it ? There's some comfort in that 
thought! Now, Mr. Notary, are you there? 
Will the doctor be sufficient as witness, or 
must a third party be called in?" 

" It would be as well to have another witness 
if your communication is to be of importance," 
said the man of law. 

"It is of the highest importance," said 
Colya ; " you will be quite surprised to learn 
what exalted personages are to be associated 
with my last dying confession " 

"Colya," said Kirilof hoarsely, "what are 
you saying?" The doctor looked pale and 
haggard, and his hand trembled as he laid it 
upon the wounded man's arm. " This gentle- 
man is not a priest, he is a notary. If you 

have anything to confess " Colya laughed 

quite merrily. 

"Oh, it's all right," he said, returning the 
surgeon's meaning look; "mine is a mere 
personal statement; I am going to do a 
stroke of tardy justice. Call in the gendarme, 
Mr. Notary ; he will do excellently well for a 
witness — particularly well ! " The notary left 
the room in search of the night policeman. 
Kirilof sprang to Colya's bedside as soon as 
the door was closed. 
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"Colya," he said, "what devihy is this? 
I warn you solemnly that at the first suspicion 
of treachery in your confession I shall find 
means to open your wound; your vile life 
shall go out before yoiu* lips have compromised 
the party. It is a base end to die betraying 
those who have trusted you : think of Doonya 
— think of the great cause and all you have 
done for it already." 

" Oh, Kirilof, what a delightful coward you 
are ! " laughed the moribund man ; " upon my 
life I am grateful to you for treating me to 
this last little bit of comedy ! You are giving 
me a merry send off ! Cheer up, my friend ; 
Doonya is all right, so is the cause ; so are you, 
which is, I fancy, the main point of this heroic 
of yours ! I shall give away none of my 
friends, don't fear ; it isn't like me. I have an 
itching to do some one a good turn, that's all, 
and, in doing him this good turn, to safeguard 
Doonya at the same time ; that's all, I swear 
it. So, for Heaven's sake, leave my bandages 
alone till I have done with the notary ; let a 
man make a good end if he desires it, 
come ! " 

Kirilof was but half-satisfied with this ex- 
planation; but further consultation was im- 
possible, since at this moment the lawyer 
returned accompanied by a retiring and very 
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grimy-looking policeman, who first crossed 
himself vehemently as his eyes fell upon the 
wounded man, and then expectorated with 
equal vehemence. It may be added that he 
kept up both actions steadily and in strict 
rotation during the whole time he was pre- 
sent in the chamber. 

**Now, Mr. Notary," said Colya, "are you 
ready ? Pen and paper of the best, please ; 
you will admit that the quality of the 
materials should be good when you hear 
me begin." • 

" I am all ready,'* said the notary, " and 
I daresay my paper is good enough ; it is 
the usual legal stuff." 

" Write then from my dictation : To His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor Alexander II., 
Tsar of all the Kussias, Poland, Finland, and 
all manner of other places and things which 
rightly belong to other people. Have you 
got that ? " 

The notary glanced at Kirilof in order to 
gather from the doctor's face some light as 
to whether he was to take down the words 
of this dying lunatic. Kirilof, sitting on the 
couch beside Colya, made a gesture of assent. 
After all, Colya might enjoy a dying bit of 
foolery, so long as it was harmless ; means 
could be found, if necessary, to secure that 
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his dictated nonsense went no farther than 
the stove door once he was dead ! The 
gendarme continued his expectorations freely ; 
you could judge of the workings of his mind 
by the loudness and frequency of those exer- 
cises. 

Colya continued to recite : — 

" Your Majesty may recall a certain episode 
which occurred four years ago or more, close 
to the Summer Gardens, when your most 
Gracious and Christian Person was shot at 
and unfortunately missed by a spectator in the 
crowd. Two individuals were quickly ar- 
rested and imprisoned in the fortress. One 
of these was actually the author of the at- 
tempt ; the other was the misguided person to 
whose action your Majesty owes its invaluable 
existence. One fired, while the other turned 
aside the bullet. With beautiful impartiality 
both were punished as criminals. Your Ma- 
jesty will tmderstand that, in my natural anger 
with the officious person who by pushing my 
arm interfered with my intentions with regard 
to your sacred person, I did not at that time 
take steps to justify my companion in mis- 
fortune ; indeed I may say that I viewed with 
satisfaction your Majesty's treatment of your 
preserver, as welcome evidence of that splen- 
did regard for justice which is the attribute 
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of all kings, and of yourself especially. At 
the same time this person's presence in the 
fortress was convenient because your Ma- 
jesty's officials were unwilling to hang both of 
us and too indolent to ascertain which of 
us could be hanged with propriety. Your 
Majesty will grieve to learn that I am now 
dying, stabbed by one of the members of 
your Majesty's secret-police force, while es- 
corting an innocent lady through the streets 
of the city. But your Majesty will be glad to 
learn the name of your preserver, while as for 
me, I no longer possess any motive for con- 
cealing it, since in a few moments I shall 
pass out of the reach and jurisdiction of 
despotisms and autocracies. Accordingly, I 
hereby offer my affidavit that on my own 
initiative and for my own purposes, at the 
place and date afore-mentioned, I fired upon 
your Majesty, and that Alexander Philipof 
not only was innocent of connivance in the 
act, but actually turned aside the bullet, 
exactly as he affirmed at the time, thereby 
unfortunately preserving your Majesty's life; 
for which blunder he was very properly con- 
veyed to prison and kept there for four years 
with other political offenders. There," con- 
tinued Colya, " that ought to be a state docu- 
ment, to be preserved in the archives. Let 
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me sign it, and you can read it over and 
witness it, all of you." 

The notary read over the ridiculous produc- 
tion, the last eflfort of foolishness and vanity 
of which poor foolish Colya should ever be 
guilty, and the paper was signed by all pre- 
sent and handed to the gendanne for delivery 
to the prefect at his district office. Then that 
official and the notary took their departure, 
and Kirilof remained to draw the curtain 
upon the tragedo-comedy of poor Colya's life. 
He did not have to wait long, for the little 
student soon sank after his supreme eflfort. 
He died perfectly happy, convinced that he 
was making an exemplary end, and profoundly 
satisfied that his miserable failure of a life 
had been the brilliant career of a truly great 
and enlightened reformer. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

During the rapidly moving events of the last 
hour or so, Philipof, though constantly in the 
society of his companion, whom he had heard 
addressed as Doonya, had had no leisure to 
observe her. When, however, Kirilof, the 
surgeon, left the pair in his apartment to con- 
sult as to their next move, Sasha had time to 
take a good look at the lady entrusted to his 
care, and was greatly struck by her appear- 
ance. Doonya, though not strictly beautiful, 
possessed a certain charm of expression which 
caused even those who knew her best to 
wonder, now and again, how it was that they 
had never noticed how extremely handsome 
she was. Her face was full of intelligence 
and sympathy; it was rather the face of a 
madonna than of a conspirator; and yet, 
judging by the circumstances under which 
he had met her and by the few words she 
had let fall, Philipof was obliged to conclude 
that a conspirator of some kind she must be. 
Sasha had little sympathy with the conspiring 
order of minds ; conspiracies were not at all in 
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his line, though quaiTelling was ; he was as com- 
bative as the most quarrelsome could desire ; 
but he was averse to plots and intrigues, and 
he liked to conduct his quarrels in the open 
light of day. Philipof greatly approved of the 
appearance of his new friend, and for this 
reason was anxious to put himself right with 
her without delay. He therefore plunged 
*'into the middle of things," as soon as 
Kirilof had left the coast clear. '*My name 
is Philipof," he said, "and I was once an 
officer in a first-rate infantry regiment — the 
Okhotsk. I think the student whom you 
called Colya may have explained to you how 
it is that I am no longer attached to that 
corps ; and this exhausts my personal history. 
Can you tell me something about yourself ? It 
is as well that I should know who and what 
you are, in order that I may be enabled to 
judge what to do with you, and whom to fear, 
and what hiding-places to avoid." 

Doonya gazed earnestly into his eyes for 
a moment, then she smiled and blushed a 
little. " I see you are to be trusted," she said, 
'*and therefore, though I am entirely ignorant 
of your views, I shall tell you who is the 
dangerous person you have been asked to 
protect. Since you found me in the society 
of Nicholas Smirnof, of whom you know 
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something, you will not be surprised to leam 
that I am one of the Discontented." Doonya 
paused, as though expectmg some comment 
upon this revelation. 

" I guessed that much," Philipof observed. 
"Are you as — as extreme in your views as 
he?" 

" You would say, if you were not too polite, 

' are you as mad as poor Colya ? ' No, I do 

not lay claim to anything like the energy and 

enthusiasm of our poor student, though I 

belong to the same secret society of which he 

is also a member. Colya was always a trouble 

to the chiefs of his party, for he was ever in 

fetvour of extreme measures, and had no 

patience with those who advocated more 

peaceful methods of agitating for needed 

reforms. You will be surprised to hear that 

he was chosen for the work he endeavoured 

but failed to do nearly five years ago, not so 

much because the society wanted the Tsar out 

of the way, but because he was a trouble to the 

party, and the party therefore wanted him out 

of the way. It seems imkind to say so ; but 

there are those of the brotherhood who will 

not be sorry to hear of to-night's catastrophe." 

It was a relief to Philipof s mind to learn that 

Doonya was, as she expressed it, not so mad 

as the wounded Nicholas Smirnof. 

14 
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"But how come you to meddle with 
politics, especially with so dangerous a school 
of politicians as this with which you appear to 
be connected ?" he asked. "I beg your pardon," 
he added, seeing that his companion appeared 
distressed ; " I have no right to ask it ; forgive 
me, and leave the question unanswered." 

*' No, you have every right to an answer," 
said Doonya, smiling ; " and I have no objec- 
tion to confiding my secret to you, except that 
the story is to me somewhat painful. My 
mother was a very beautiful woman " 

" That I can very easily believe," said Philip- 
of politely. 

"The daughter of a Moscow bourgeois. 
One day the late Tsar Nicholas — I think it 
was the year before he became Tsar — saw and 
noticed my mother as she entered the church 
of St. Michael. The Tsarevitch was struck 
with her beauty, and sent an aide-de-camp to 
learn her name and address. Shortly after 
this a situation was offered to my mother in 
the palace ; it was a respectable situation. I 
think it was that of superintendent of the 
table and bed linen, and the salary was high. 
My mother accepted it gladly, for trade was 
bad, and her old father woulji be thankful for 
the assistance she would now be enabled to 
offer him. But very soon my poor grandfather 
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was suddenly overtaken by misfortune. The 
police invaded his premises and accused him 
of selling merchandise which was not what it 
pretended to be, and of passing false money, 
and other malpractices, of all of which he 
was entirely innocent Grandfather went to 
Siberia, and died there, none of his relations 
ever seeing him again ; and my mother, after 
a long and shameful course of persecution at 
the palace, escaped and married my father, an 
officer in a regiment of the line. The Tsar 
never forgave my mother, and my poor father 
suflFered for it. He received neither favour 
nor justice in his profession, promotion never 
came his way — poverty and persecution did, 
and he died broken-hearted while I was a 
small child. Mother died also, and I was left 
to look after myself, soon growing very learned 
in the political opinions of the injured and op- 
pressed, and becoming an easy prey to those 
who sought recruits for the great army of the 
Discontented, of whom there are very many 
in poor, distracted Russia." 

".Thank you," said Philipof, "it is kind of 
ypu to open your heart in this way to a 
stranger. I belong to no secret society, 
though I too ^am one of the Discontented ; 
but you need fear nothing from me; your 
story is perfectly safe in my keeping." 
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" I knew that at first sight," said Doonya, 
smiling; **and, besides, having saved me to- 
night from I know not what horrors, you are 
entitled to know anything you care to know 
about me. I shall be in terrible danger from 
to-night, and if you are wise you will only 
help me to find some place of concealment 
and then leave me to my fate, for I shall be a 
source of danger to my friends, and I would 
not have you come to any further harm 
because of us; you have already suffered 
enough, thanks to Nicholas Smimof, or 
Zoubof ; he went by both names." 

*' Nay, I have nothing further to lose," 
said Philipof somewhat bitterly ; *' circum- 
stances have stripped me of all that made 
life worth living. I am grateful to you for 
providing me with a new interest in life. 
Can you tell me of what or of whom you 
are in particular danger at present, and 
why you were attacked to-night ? " 

'' There is something in the air ; some 
enterprise being deliberated upon by the 
heads of oiu* party ; and the police, who have 
spies everywhere, have got wind of it. The 
more moderate of us are not consulted 
when there is talk of violence, though we 
are equally bound to all decisions arrived 
at in council. Nicholas, though not moder- 
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ate, was not consulted either, because he is 
too impulsive, and is capable of rujining the 
best-laid plans by ill-timed individual action. 
There had been a general meeting this even- 
ing, after the conclusion of which all but 
the innermost circle were dismissed. Colya 
and I were walking home together when 
we were attacked. Had you not rescued me 
I might have been tortured into a disclosure 
of the proceedings of the council. The 
police had wind of the assembly, but failed 
to find the rendezvous, or were unable to 
obtain admittance ; therefore they pounced 
upon us in hopes to discover from us all 
the particulars of the plot they suspect. God 
knows," Doonya ended, covering her face 
with her hands, "what would have become 
of me if you^ had not rescued me, Gospodin 
Philipof May God reward you for it. I 
believe in God, you see, and in many other 
things which the majority of ours deny alto- 
gether." 

" Good again," said Philipof ; ** I am re- 
joiced that this is so. Now, I will tell you 
what I have in my mind. It appears to me 
that you would be far safer out of the 
country than in it, and " 

" Oh no, no, no 1 " interrupted Doonya ; " I 
could not leave Russia for many reasons ! I 
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must lie hid for a while ; that is all that is 
necessary." 

" That is how we will begin at all events," 
continued Philipof. " Now it so happens that 
I can ofiFer you a convenient sanctuary, if 
you are not too particular as to accommoda- 
tion, where neither the police bloodhoimds 
nor your inconvenient fidends of the brother- 
hood are in the least likely to look for you — 
in the cabin of one of the grain barges, whose 
loadings and dischargings I superintend for 
an English firm of exporters. The skipper 
of one of these barges is a married man and 
a capital fellow ; he shall give you a share 
of the cabin occupied by himself and his 
wife. He can sleep on top of the grain in 
the hold and she shall look after you. I shall 
represent you as my sister and as anxious 
for solitude and a little sea-air. You will not 
mind a trip or two to Cronstadt and back ? " 

Doonya clapped her hands with delight. 

''Gomel" she said, "it is splendid. God 
bless you again, Gospodin Philipof — let us 
go at once ; I am nervous to-night and upset. 
Do you know, when that policeman held me 
and I thought I should not escape, I saw 
in my mind a sight Vera Markova once 
showed me — she is one of our set — her back 
aud shoulders all scored and torn with the 
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knoot-marks ; she had been through the ex- 
amination by scourge. That is what I might 
have sufiFered ; but I should not have borne 
it as Vera did. I should have given every 
name and betrayed every secret. I could not 
bear it, Gospodin Philipof ; let us go at once 
into safety ! " Poor Doonya was white and 
trembling at the recollection of her escape ; 
she had seized Philipof s hand convulsively, 
and was dragging him into the street. ' 

It was past one o'clock and the town was 
deserted save for here and there the usual 
drunken brawlers and a few policemen 
and isvoschiks (droshky drivers). Philipof 
engaged one of these last and got himself 
driven to the grain wharves, or rather to a 
point close to these. Here he alighted with 
Doonya, and, avoiding night watchmen and 
sleepy warehousemen, guided his companion 
past a maze of barges and lighters of every 
size and shape until the particular craft 
he sought was reached. The skipper was 
absent, probably on bacchanalian business, 
but his wife was fast asleep within the tiny 
cabin below. This lady, to her inexpressible 
astonishment, was awaked by the superin- 
tendent and requested to make room for 
a visitor ; but with the unquestioning docility 
of the Russian peasant she obeyed at once 
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and made no remarks, excepting an audible 
prayer which accompanied the invariable sign 
of the cross. It must be all right, she re- 
flected, since authority, in the person of 
Mr. Superintendent, ordained it. When 
Philipof placed a rouble in her hand and 
bade her take good care of the lady and 
say nothing about her presence to any single 
creature in the world, if she valued her place 
or her husband's, the good woman was more 
than ever convinced that everything was 
perfectly right and in order. 

Then Philipof bade his charge good-night 
and hastened homewards, feeling wonderftdly 
content and happy — more so than he had felt 
for five years. Life seemed to have an object 
once more, and his grievances retired for 
a while into the background. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

When he returned to his lodging after 
having deposited his new friend in safety, 
Philipof found that the police had already 
done him the honour of calling upon him 
for an explanation of his conduct of the 
evening. Doonya*s " bloodhounds " had, of 
course, recognised him, and these having 
reported his proceedings at the Department, 
Philipof s friends there became anxious to 
learn why and how. he came to be impli- 
cated in the affairs of the student and Doonya. 
Sasha found that his papers had been turned 
topsy-turvy, and his bed, cupboard, sofa, 
chairs, and everything he possessed ran- 
sacked for incriminating documents. All this 
did not alarm him in the very least, how- 
ever, for two reasons. One was that he was 
by this time quite .accustomed to the at- 
tentions of the police, having had a ^good 
deal to do with them during the past five 
years or so ; and the other that he was 
well aware that he possessed no incriminating 
documents whatever, and that, with the best 
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intentions to convict him, the police must 
utterly fail if they relied upon documentary 
evidence. 

They might, indeed, and probably would 
arrest him for the part he had played in 
assisting the revolutionists to escape ; but 
he trusted to a plain recital of the truth 
to vindicate his behaviour. After all, he 
would point out, there had been nothing to 
show that the assailants of Doonya and her 
companion were members of the police force 
— they wore no uniform — and surely any man 
would do his best to assist any woman whom 
he found being assaulted in the streets. 
So Philipof went to bed not . only without 
alarming reflections as to what the morrow 
would bring forth, but actually feeling far 
happier than he had felt for years. His 
adventure had given him quite a zest for 
life. 

When he awoke in the morning and 
reflected upon the events of the evening 
and night, Philipof was quite surprised to 
realise how much he was looking forward to 
seeing Doonya again, and how his mind 
seemed to dwell on her appearance : the 
sweet expression of her eyes and the pretty 
way in which her fair hair grew over the 
forehead, and the calm, kindly intelligence 
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that seemed to be the natural and per- 
manent characteristic of her face. In spite 
of the lateness of the hour at which he 
had retired to rest, Philipof was up be- 
times, and had actually left his lodging for 
his post at the grain wharves half an hour 
or so before the usual time. He found barge 
No. 15, the little vessel within whose cabin 
Doonya lay concealed, alive with workers 
taking in its cargo of wheat, and nearly 
ready to be towed away to Cronstadt, Where 
the goods would be reshipped into the large 
English steamer which should carry them to 
London or Hull for ultimate consumption at 
British breakfast-tables. Ivan the skipper, re- 
covered from his devotions at the shrine of 
Bacchus, superintended the stowing away of 
the big sacks of grain brought on board by 
hand and shot into the hold one by one from 
the broad shoulders of the kruishniks. Philipof 
beckoned him up. 

"Ivan," he said, looking stem, '*you were 
drunk last night." 

" Exactly so, your Charitableness," said Ivan 
as though he were a school-child answering 
a question. 

'* You know what the penalty for dnmken- 
ness is, according to the rules of our em- 
ployers ? " 
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"Exactly so, your Charitableness/* said 
Ivan. 

" What is it ? " 

"The sack, your Mercifulness." 

*'Are you dissatisfied with your post, 
Ivan ? " 

"By no means, your Mercifulness; I am 
very well satisfied with it." 

"Then why have you behaved so as to 
lose it ? " 

Ivan scratched his head. Then he crossed 
himself. Then he went through the pantomime 
of spitting on the ground. 

**It was the will of Providence that I 
should get drunk yesterday," he said ; " it 
was the namesday of my brother. My brother 
wished me to drink with him ; how could I 
refuse ? My brother was also drunk, very 
drunk. All the Sergeys were drunk yester- 
day; it was their holiday." 

" But you are not a Sergey ; you are an 
Ivan I " observed Philipof. 

" But the brother of a Sergey, your Merci- 
fulness, and for that reason — for this once— 
I am hoping that your Charitableness will 
overlook " 

"See here, Ivan," said Philipof; "I have 
no right to overlook your fault. My duty 
is to report your conduct to the firm " (Ivan 
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removed his cap and scratched his head, 
which was all over chaflF and flour from the 
wheat), "but I am going to betray my trust 
and forgive you this time on condition that 
the lady who is down below" — (**I noticed 
there was a lady there," said Ivan casu- 
ally) — " remains undiscovered and unmolested. 
No one is to see her or to know she is 
there ; do you understand, Ivan ? " 

" Why, bless you, Barin," said Ivan, " it 
is no aflfair of ours if you load the whole 
barge with ladies. Are we to tranship her 
at Cronstadt with the wheat?" 

*' Fool — no ! She is to remain where she 
is until you return here. If I then find that 
she is safe, and that neither you nor 
your wife have allowed her presence to 
be known to any single creature, I shall 
say nothing about your drunkenness yester- 
day. The moment I learn that you have 
spoken of a lady being on board, I shall 
report your fault, and out you go." 

" Have mercy, Barin ! Is it likely that 
I should speak of it ? Fear nothing, your 
Mercifulness ; bring as many ladies as you 
like, no one shall disturb them here." 

Philipof, having settled with Ivan, inter- 
viewed the skipper's wife, to whom he 
repeated the conditions upon which Ivan's 
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drunkenness was to be condoned. Avdotia 
declared that in any case the lady was 
perfectly safe with her ; such a charming 
bdruishnya would surely be safe anywhere. 
Doonya had been making herself agreeable, 
like a wise daughter of Mammon! Then 
Philipof descended to the cabin, the merest 
den of a place, about five feet square, half 
kitchen and half sleeping hole, and here he 
found Doonya, radiant and happy in spite of 
the extreme discomfort of the accommodation, 
and full of smiling gratitude towards her pre- 
server, as she insisted upon calling Philipof. 
She felt perfectly safe here, she said, and Av- 
dotia was going out presently to buy her a 
few necessary clothes — she had a little money. 
Even the astute bloodhounds of the Third 
Section would never dream of looking for 
her here. 

She would have to make a journey, Sasha 
explained; during the afternoon. The lighter 
would float down the river when loaded, and 
be tugged by a small steamer to Cronstadt. 

**A sea voyage!" cried Doonya, clapping 
her hands. "How delightful!" She could 
come up on deck at dusk and take the air. 
She would be at Cronstadt a few days and 
then be brought back to this place for a 
further cargo, Philipof continued, and if she 



felt safe here she would feel still more secure 
when in the open gulf between St. Petersburg 
and Cronstadt, and when in the harbour at the 
latter port. But she must never appear on 
deck excepting at dusk or by night. 

All this Doonya delightedly promised to 
remember, and Philipof was more than ever 
pleased with his new friend, and thought he 
had rarely seen a prettier face than hers 
appeared this morning when relieved of the 
anxiety and agitation which had more or less 
disfigured it, on the previous evening. Doonya 
looked ten years younger to-day. 

The barge might be loaded and despatched 
at any moment, and as Philipof had other 
lighters to visit in his capacity of super- 
intendent, he now bade Doonya farewell and 
hon voyage, and hoped to see her safely back 
in a week, or at most a fortnight. 

To his surprise Doonya burst into tears, 
and, seizing his hand, covered it with kisses : 
"he was her preserver, her hero," she said, 
only half-articulately ; he had saved her from 
terrors she could not bear to think of, and 
now she was safe and he was running risks 
for her sake — she could not let him go ! 

Philipof soothed this demonstrative little 
Russian lady as well as he could, and took 
his departure, feeling a wonderful softness 
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about the region of his heart, and quite a 
new, choky sensation at the throat. He went 
about his duties on winged feet, feeling ab- 
surdly elated and happy, and thinking a great 
deal more about Doonya and her fascinating 
eyes and hair than of wheat and barges and 
other subjects which ought to have engaged 
his undivided attention. 

When he returned to the place which barge 
No. 16 had lately occupied, he found the craft 
gone — a circumstance which for a moment he 
very irrationally regretted. The next instant, 
however, this feeling gave place to one of un- 
bounded joy, for even as he stood and peered 
into the labyrinth of similar craft which crowded 
the river for a mile on either hand, hoping to 
catch sight of No. 16 in the distance, even 
though he should see nothing more romantic 
than its black hull, with perhaps old Ivan 
coiling a rope on deck, a couple of gendarmes 
strode up to the quay and politely requested 
him to follow them. 

Philipof thanked God in his heart that this 
had not happened an hour or two earlier. As 
it was, his arrest mattered nothing ; but what 
if these men had arrived while he was in the 
cabin with Doonya, arid had followed him 
down there ? 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

The pristaf, or chief of police of the district in 
which Philipof lived, was awaiting the arrival 
of the latter quite anxiously. He had before 
him two documents : one was the dead stu- 
dent's attestation to Philipof s innocence of 
the crime for which he had been so long a 
prisoner within the fortress ; the other was 
the report of the Third Section upon the affair 
of the previous evening. Philipof had, of 
course, been recognised, and the report made 
much of the part taken by him in the rescue 
of the delinquents. 

'* First of all, read that," said the chief to 
Philipof as soon as Sasha had arrived and had 
been ushered into the sanctum, much to his 
surprise, for the outer office had been the best 
accommodation hitherto aflforded him. *' Read 
that, and tell me what you know of the 
matter." 

Philipof read the absurdly worded docu- 
ment, the confession of Nicholas Smirnof, and 
in spite of the importance to him of the con- 
tents, could not resist a feeling of amused 

15 
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disgust at the manner of expressing himself 
which the vain little Nihilist had afiFected. He 
laid it down, however, with heightened colour 
and a heart beating high with undefined sensa- 
tions of hope. It would be pleasant to be vin- 
dicated, at any rate, even though the manner of 
his vindication were obnoxious. 

"It is a foolishly written document," he 
said ; " but the man has told the truth, though 
late in the day." 

" You were acquainted with the author of 
the document ? " 

** Only as a fellow-prisoner at the fortress." 

" And since the day of your release ? " 

"I have had no communication whatever 
with him." 

"Until last night, that is. According to 
the report before me, you were concerned 
with him and a third party in the struggle 
during which this man received his death- 
wound? " 

" I certainly was present during a portion 
of that struggle," said Philipof, "but my 
presence was accidental. I went to the assist- 
ance of a stranger whom I found being at- 
tacked ; any decent man would defend the 
yreaker party from assault. How was I to 
know the assailants were not robbers ? " 

" So that your contention is that you went 
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to the assistance of two persons who were 
attacked, and that you then discovered these 
to be acquaintances ? " 

" I had seen one of them before — not the 
other." 

"The student, Nicholas Smu^nof ?" 

'* Yes ; I had reason to know him, since it 
was due to his misstatements that I passed 
several years in the fortress-prison/* 

'* This Smirnof is dead, you are aware, and 
the other has disappeared." 

'* This is my first intimation of his death." 

'' Oh— and the lady ? " 

" What lady ? " 

" She whom you assisted to escape from the 
hands of justice ? " 

" Well, as I tell you, I never saw her until 
last night." 

"And what became of her after Smirnof 
was wounded and left in the doctor's hands ? 
It is known that you accompanied her as far 
as the house of the doctor, Kirilof. What 
became of her afterwards ? " 

*' That is her secret." 

" And yours ? " 

*' Yes, and mine." 

" Which you refuse to reveal ? " 

" Which I refuse to reveal." 

" Oh, oh, Gospodin Philipof ! the Depart- 
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ment has methods of discovering the secrets of 
those who are obstinate ! " 

Philipof flushed hotly. They would never 
dare to lay hands upon him — the knoot was 
surely not for such as he! The pristaf ob- 
served the flushed face, and pressed the ad- 
vantage which he imagined he had gained. 

" The knoot is a wonderful opener of the 
lips ! " he added. 

" You dare not lay a finger upon me, pristaf, 
and you know it well. You dare not with- 
hold that document you have before you from 
the Emperor's eye. The Emperor will in- 
stantly admit its truth, which you also recog- 
nise, in spite of your hints that the author 
was my accomplice. When the Emperor has 
admitted the authenticity of Smirnof s act of 
attestation, he will reinstate me in my rank 
and position, and perhaps load me with 
favours ; in a few days I shall be recognised 
as the preserver of the Tsar's life, and shall 
have the ear of the Tsar. I dare you to lay a 
finger upon me ! " 

The pristaf was quite unused to the game 
of bluff, and Philipof s bold and defiant atti- 
tude frightened him. It was certainly true 
that if the Tsar were to recognise this man as 
the ill-used preserver of his life, and to take it 
into his imperial head to load him with honours 
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and dignities, he would be an extremely awji- 
ward person to have for an enemy. It would 
not be safe to subject him to examination by 
knoot at present, and the pristaf wished he had 
said nothing about it. 

''Well, well," he said weakly, ** I am loth to 
proceed to extreme measures with you, and we 
shall see what can be done in the matter of 
discovering this missing woman without your 
aid. I warn you, however, that the question 
may be raised between us again later, when I 
trust you will be ready to give us the informa- 
tion we require — without pressure ! " 

" And I repeat to you, pristaf, for my part, 
that you shall do your own slave-driving ; I 
am neither conspirator nor detective. I shall 
await the reply of the Tsar with confidence ; 
he is said to be a just man when he is able to 
discern the truth." 

With these words Philipof bowed to the 
pristaf and left the room, leaving that official 
very considerably astonished. He had never 
been treated in this way by an *' arrested 
suspect," and the sensation was peculiar. The 
man's confidence was convincing. What if he 
were indeed the fortunate preserver of the 
Tsar's life ! Good heavens, what a position 
his would be ! The pristaf was half convinced 
by his very fears that Philipof was verily and 
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indeed that which he represented himself to 
be ; he was afraid of him. Accordingly, when 
the suspect passed out of the chiefs sanctum 
and made as though he would depart from the 
main entrance to the building, the pristaf 
signed to the gendarmes who kept the door to 
allow him to go. He had not had the faintest 
intention to allow him to depart when first 
the prisoner had been brought in ; it was a 
victoiy for Sasha all down the line. 

Nevertheless an attendant from the Third 
Section was told off to shadow Philippf un- 
ceasingly for a week, and when the latter 
passed down the street the detective was 
already after him. 

Then the pristaf sat down and made his 
report upon the whole affair, pinning a copy 
of his precious composition to the attestation 
of the student, and endorsing the latter docu- 
ment with the remark that the bona fides of 
the author of this ridiculous vindication of 
Philipof was at least doubtful, since the said 
Philipof was quite evidently an accomplice of 
Smimof, the writer of it, whom, together with 
a woman, he had on the previous evening 
assisted to rescue from the hands of the 
police. Smirnof was notoriously a bad char- 
acter, and the statement made by him of his 
own guilt and of the innocence of his accom- 
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plice was an impudent attempt to preserve his 
friend from the consequences of his latest 
quarrel with the police. 

When the pristaf had thus endorsed poor 
Smirnofs cherished act of justice, he con- 
sidered that he had done a good day's work. 
It would spell ruin for him if Philipof — the 
suspect whom he had browbeaten and insulted 
times unnumbered — were raised to power and 
honour ; and so the act went forward together 
with the pristaf s report, and in due course both 
were placed in the hands of the Tsar. 

Meanwhile Philipof was shadowed by the 
agent of the Third Section. This official 
weasel was never far away from his prey 
during the course of the week appointed to 
him for his duty. He would follow his charge 
daily to the grain wharves, and watch him at his 
work all day — disguised sometimes as a drunken 
labourer lying fast asleep beneath the shade 
of a grain warehouse ; sometimes as a respect- 
ably dressed clerk, busily employed with note- 
book and pencil in taking down names and 
numbers of lighters; sometimes he was a 
beggar and stood about at the corners of the 
wharf, but always with an eye upon Philipof 
and his proceedings. Then, at evening, he 
would follow him home or elsewhere, and watch 
half the night at the gate of his house. When 
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Philipof on one occasion visited his little 
nephew and niece (to the mingled delight and 
terror of poor Matrona and Katia, who had 
• received the strictest injunctions to refuse hinx 
admittance), the detective made a note of it ; 
and the pristaf, when he heard that this sus- 
pect had visited the house of the Tsar's prime 
favourite, nearly had a fit of the horrors in 
consequence, for he believed that this must 
have been the first step towards the Tsar's 
recognition and favour — namely, a summons 
to the aide-de-camp. 

During that week the vnnd blew strong ff om 
the west, and the barge which was Doonya's 
sanctuary was fortunately detained at Cron- 
stadt. This was indeed a happy chance, for 
had No. 15 arrived at the wharf during the 
presence of the detective, Doonya would un- 
doubtedly have been discovered. As it hap- , 
pened, the official from Section 3 was obliged 
to report that, so far as the woma^ known as 
Doonya Eachmatof was concerned, therq were 
no signs of her, and it was certain that the 
suspect Philipof had had no communication 
whatever with her during his week of office. 

As for Doonya herself, she was all this while 
in the seventh heaven of delight. She felt 
free as air ; she revelled in a sense of security 
such as she had not experienced for long 
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years. The atmosphere of political discontent 
in which she had lived ever since she had 
first drifted into close connection with the 
revolutionary society to which she belonged 
had long been slowly poisoning her young 
life. Doonya's political opinions were in- 
herited ; she had no strongly developed poli- 
tical passions of her own ; circumstances had 
led her into the camp of the Discontented, but 
she did not greatly love the cause or the forces 
to which she was allied. Of late her position 
had grown actively and acutely dangerous. 
Philipof had appeared, like Perseus, in the 
nick of time to save her from the dragon of 
'' examination,'* with all its horrors. On him 
she still leaned for safety, and in him she felt 
a sense of protection which was both new to 
her and delightful. She longed to return to St. 
Petersburg in order to see her Perseus once 
more, but her sojourn upon the barge was not 
unpleasant. It was close and hot below, no 
doubt ; but in the evenings Doonya would 
walk for hours up and down the deck of her 
small ship and enjoy the delicious summer 
breezes that came up from the Gulf of Finland, 
and wonder whether her knight remembered 
his rescued maiden, and wished that the big 
English steamer would quickly discharge and 
release the gallant vessel, barge No. 15, and 
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send it back to its superintendent. And in 
her lightness of heart Doonya laughed to 
think how nonplussed the police must be as 
to her whereabouts, and pictured them visiting 
her modest lodging and turning it upside down 
— ^which, indeed, they had done — but she 
never dreamed of the danger that actually 
threatened her should the barge be sent back 
within the week. What a mercy it is that 
it is not given to us to discern the swords 
which hang over our heads ! 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Meanwhile "the brotherhood" had been 
thrown into a condition of considerable alarm 
and agitation by the death of the student 
Colya and the disappearance of Doonya. It 
was feared at first that the police had suc- 
ceeded in capturing the latter, in which case 
it was highly probable that the girl would, if 
subjected to "examination," reveal secrets 
which would place halters round the necks of 
many prominent members of the organisation. 
It was Kirilof, the doctor, who had given the 
alarm. Early on the morning following the 
death of Colya he had sallied forth, as in duty 
bound, to impart the information he held ; and 
first he sought the most important member 
of all — the president of the inner circle of that 
branch of the society of the Discontented to 
which both he and they belonged. Kirilof 
visited one or two patients in order to throw 
oflP the scent any possible bloodhound who 
might have been told oflP to watch his pro- 
ceedings ; for the members of " the brother- 
hood" were well aware that they were one 
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and all the suspected of the police, .and that it 
was necessary at all times to exercise much 
precaution. As a matter of fact, Kirilof was 
frequently shadowed ; but the official told off 
for this duty had so often found that he 
merely wasted time following this innocent 
medical man upon his professional rounds 
that he had lately adopted the practice of 
- seeing him safely started upon these rounds, 
watching him into the houses of an unsus- 
pected patient or two, and then returning to 
spend the day in the bosom of his family or 
else in his favourite drink-shop. He did so 
on this occasion, though specially instructed 
to keep a sharp look-out to-day in view of the 
known activity, at the present time, of the 
, society to which the doctor was suspected of 
belonging. He shadowed Kirilof as far as 
the houses of his first and second patients, as 
to the bona fides of whose maladies he had 
accijrately informed himself by pumping the 
yard-porter in each case ; after which he had 
reflected that this shadowing of innocent 
people was a mere waste of time, and had 
gone where his time would not be wasted but 
devoted to the infinitely wiser occupation of 
vodka-sipping in the congenial atmosphere 
of his favourite ** tea-house". 

Kirilof s third, or perhaps fourth, visit was 
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to the shop of a watch- and clockmaker in the 
Konyushnaya^ or stable-street. 

The watchmaker was a meek-looking little 
old man in spectacles, who sat working at a 
watch behind the counter of his tiny shop. 
He was a tradesman in small circumstances, 
it appeared; for his stock-in-trade consisted 
of some half-dozen clocks and twenty or 
thirty watches, many of them taken to pieces, 
and each covered with a small glass case in 
order that the component parts should not get 
mixed with those of its neighbour. He had 
no assistant, but sat and worked alone from 
morning to night absorbed in his thoughts or 
in the skilful manipulation of the tiny wheels 
and springs which he repaired for his living. 
The watchmaker raised his eyes as Earilof 
entered the shop, and slightly started. 

"Am I ill this morning?" he asked. 

"Yes,*' said Kirilof, "very ill; let me feel 
your pulse." The old man obediently stretched 
his wrist over the counter, and Kirilof gravely 
went through the pantomime of feeling his 
pulse-beats. 

"Well, what is the matter with me?" in- 
quired the invalid after a moment. 

"The student Nicholas Smimof and the 
girl Doonya Rachmatof were attacked by 
thieves last night as they returned from, I 
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suppose^ the theatre. Nicholas was stabbed 
and died. I was by when he expired " 

"His death is nothing, rather good than 
bad," interrupted the other quickly; "but 
was anything said?" 

"He sent a foolish letter to the Emperor 
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The old man started violently. 

"Good God, doctor; what are you telling 
me?" he muttered hoarsely. 

"To the Emperor," continued Kirilof, "in 
which he declared, among other things, that 
he belonged to no organisation, but had, on 
his own initiative, once acted — you know how 
— at the Summer Gardens. The little fool 
was anxious, it appears, to befriend one 
Philipof, whom he rather cleverly accused on 
that occasion, and who was imprisoned with 
him." 

"I know the man," said the watchmaker. 
** I have my eye on him ; he should suit us 
well Then Smirnof gave nothing away?" 

" He should not have done that in any case, 
Karaool ; I was by, and should have known 
how to stop his fooling at any moment in 
spite of the notary and gendarme whom the 
idiot had called in." 

"Gendarme?" repeated Karaool, wincing 
again. 
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" Gendarme and notary both. Oh ! he did 
the thing in style, I can tell you. But in this 
matter fortune favoured us. It is the rest of 
it that worries me — Doonya " 

** Yes, Doonya — go on," said the other im- 
patiently ; " what of Doonya ? Never dare to 
tell me she is taken, Kirilof!" Karaool 
trembled so that the watch he held slipped 
out of his hands and was broken on the counter. 

"It appears that this same Philipof sud- 
denly came upon the scene during the .fight 
with the dogs — robbers — what were they? — 
and rescued Doonya from their clutches, 
wounding one or two of the assailants and 
driving all away." 

" Ah — ^ah — ah ! and this was Philipof — 
already on our side? We shall have this 
Philipof, in exchange for Nicholas Smirnof, 
my son, and it will be a good exchange! I 
am not ill, Kirilof ; you have made a great 
mistake, my friend. This Smirnof was a 
danger and a nuisance to us ; I had a green 
ticket for him, all ready. See here." The 
old man opened a drawer at his elbow and 
produced a small ticket coloured green bear- 
ing the number 47, but otherwise blank. 
Karilof shivered. 

" The bloodhounds have saved you trouble," 
he said. 
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Karaool tore up the ticket. "And Doonya 
-escaped, of course, with this Philipof ? " he 



continued. " Do you know where they 
are ? " 

" That is the trouble," said Kirilof. " The 
police were alert last night, and my fear is 
that she may still have fallen into their 
hands." 

Karaool scowled and was silent for a 
moment. 

"I^robably not," he said at last; "not 
twice in a night; she would be very carefiil 
after her first escape. But no doubt they 
will be upon her track, and she is, from this 
time, dangerous." Karaool drew from his 
drawer a blank green ticket and fingered it 
meditatively. 

" No, no, /^o, Karaool ! " said Kirilof, his 
face whitening ; " not that — not Doonya — 
at least let us wait a day or two ; she 
may easily be in hiding, and will turn up 
in good time. This Philipof has charge of 
her. Besides, you have no power to issue 
green tickets without express authority from 
the circle." 

For reply Karaool took from his drawer 
a sheet of paper edged with a green 
line. Upon this sheet were written these 
words : — 
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''At personal discretion of No. 1. Nos. 47, 
63, 19, 82. 



Signed 




Kirilof understood the signification of this 
mysterious document, though probably the 
reader will not. It was a discretionary death- 
warrant for those members of " the brother- 
hood" who were known under the numbers 
given, and was signed by the five members 
of the inner circle, each of whom wrote out 
his number in full within the circle which in- 
cluded the whole five. 

** She is 19," explained Karaool. ** But come, 
in deference to yourself, my son, I will wait. 
She shall, perhaps, have the alternative of — em- 
ployment. We will see her about it. You will 
visit her lodging and that of Smimof, and any 
other places in which she may be concealed ; 
you will inquire through the usual channels 
whether the bloodhounds have taken her or 
are upon her track. Lastly, you will take this 
watch, which I now set, and show it to four 
persons." 

" The four, I suppose," said Kirilof mechani- 
cally, taking the watch from E^aool's hand. 

16 



I 
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The watch was not going, but the big hand 
pointed to eleven and the small one to eight ; 
and once more, since Karilof understood the 
meaning of this symbolism and the reader does 
not, it may be explained that this watch was 
invariably used for the purpose of appointing 
the rendezvous for " the brotherhood," and 
that the large hand indicated the place, or rather 
the number of the " committee-room," of which 
there were twelve in all, and the small hand 
revealed the appointed time. Thus on this 
occasion the inner circle were invited to meet 
at committee-room No. 11, at eight o*clock in 
the evening. 

Kirilof took the watch and left the shop. 
Then he jumped into his droshky and set out 
upon his rounds, judiciously intermingling his 
visits to patients and "suspects" in case of 
possible shadowers ; though, as the reader is 
aware, his shadower was, as a matter of fact, 
better employed on that particular morning. 
He visited the lodging occupied by Doonya, 
and found that, though she had not been there 
(which was just as he expected), the police had 
called, and had sealed up her belongings, as 
well as the front-door of her apartment. The 
student's quarters were evidently still in the 
possession of the police, for as he approached 
the house Kirilof observed a gendarme on 
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guard outside. He therefore drove by with- 
out stopping. 

Each of the four members of the circle 
carefully noted the exact state of the watch 
presented for their inspection by Kirilof ; but, 
excepting Karaool himself, not one of them 
asked any questions or made any remark to 
Kirilof upon the subject most interesting to 
all as members of *' the brotherhood ". Lastly, 
the doctor returned the watch to its owner 
and delivered his report of the day's work, 
with which the powerful No. 1 condescended 
to express himself well satisfied. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

A Russian kahak, or drinking shop, is an ex- 
tremely lively place at about eight o'clock in 
the evening. The accommodation generally 
consists of one large room set about with 
little tables, each one of which is crowded by 
a group of quiet tea-drinkers, or of rowdy 
vodka consumers, as the case may be. There 
are sometimes a few private rooms for the use 
of favoured or superior guests. Just such a 
kabak was that situated at the extreme end of 
the "Fourth Line" on Basil Island. This 
large island, which forms a considerable por- 
tion of the city of St. Petersburg, is subdivided 
into some twenty or more long streets, which 
are called '* Lines," and go by numbers instead 
of names, and each of which is itself divided 
across in three places, the cross-streets being 
known as "prospects," and distinguished as 
the great, middle, and small. It was at the far 
end, or in the small "prospect," of the "Fourth 
Line," that the kcibak which provided Karaool 
and his friends with one of their secret com- 
mittee-rooms was situated. 
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The room was upstairs, and looked out 
upon the back premises of the establishment, 
close to the Nefka, or Little Neva, which — 
being one of the branches of the greater Neva 
— embraces one side of the island, while the 
parent stream completes the circle on the 
other side. 

When Karaool arrived upon the scene the 
large room was full of noisy revellers, among 
whom the master of the establishment did his 
best to keep some semblance of order, and 
worked marvellously hard in his endeavour^ 
to execute all the orders showered upon him 
by the occupants of the numerous small tables 
amongst which he dodged and darted with 
the activity of an ant among the grass blades. 
Old Karaool exchanged glances with the host ; 
and the latter, as soon as he was able to come 
alongside, spoke to the old watchmaker. 

" No. 11 is ready for you/' he said. " How 
many do I admit ? " 

" Four," said Karaool. 

" And the word ? " 

"Smimof." 

The host nodded his head and flitted away 
to serve some insistent customer with tea or 
vodka. Karaool quietly repaired to the room 
upstairs which was known as committee- 
room 11. Here he was joined presently by 
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the four, all of whom gave the word of the 
day to the landlord and were duly admitted. 

When tea had been brought by the host a 
general conversation began, and to any who 
had chanced to overhear the talk of these 
five worthies it might never have occurred 
that they had come to discuss, and were actu- 
ally discussing, a matter of terrible and weighty 
import. The allusions to the subject in hand 
were so hidden and so skilfully intermingled 
with a mass of irrelevant conversation that the 
sharpest listeners could scarcely have detected 
anything to cause suspicion, unless they had 
been previously acquainted both with the 
methods of Karaool and his friends, and with 
the particular aflFair to which their occasional 
mysterious allusions referred. 

Karaool had called this meeting for a double 
purpose. It had already been decided, at a 
previous assembly of the inner circle, that a 
certain projected attack upon the head of the 
realm should not be much longer delayed. It 
was now to be decided when and where this 
precious project was to be carried into execu- 
tion, and by whom the attempt should be 
made. Those only who were considered the 
more dangerous members of the organisation 
were usually selected for this xmdesirable duty, 
and these were mentioned only by their num- 
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bers, not by name. Such an enterprise as 
this that was now in contemplation was, in 
the nature of it, of the most perilous ; and to 
be selected by Karaool for a share in the 
executive department was tantamount to an 
intimation that if the person selected preferred 
to acknowledge an objection to the responsible 
work apportioned to him, the alternative was 
one of KaraooFs green tickets, which was 
another way of spelling " removal ". 

Accordingly, among much general talk as to 
the theatre, the opera, and kindred subjects, 
it was soon made clear to the colleagues of 
Karaool that the president had decided, sub- 
ject to their confirmation, that the work to be 
done should be carried out at an approaching 
operatic performance at the Grand Theatre, 
when a certain great Italian star was to make 
her rentrSe to St. Petersburg, and when the 
Emperor was certain to be present. Three 
names, or rather numbers, were proposed as 
*' executives," each to occupy his own position 
in the theatre, the vestibule, and the corridor 
respectively. Two of those thus honoured 
were oflFenders, in some way, against *' the 
brotherhood " — men who by their rashness of 
disposition, or in consequence of suspected 
weakness or threatened treachery, were con- 
sidered dangerous to the community. Had 
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Colya Smirnof been alive he would un- 
doubtedly have furnished a fourth. The third 
was to be Doonya Rachmatof, whose late ad- 
venture with the police had proved that she 
was a marked woman in the eyes of the autho- 
rities, and therefore henceforward "impossible*'. 
But the question now arose, Where was 
Doonya to be found ? She might at this very- 
moment be in the hands of the police, in which 
case it was highly probable that the Depart- 
ment would soon make itself master of impor- 
tant information — of anything, indeed, with 
which Doonya could fiimish the police, for she 
Was not of the kind to withhold revelations 
under pressure such as they would be likely to 
put upon her. Luckily, said Karaool, Doonya 
knew neither the names nor addresses of those 
members who formed the inner circle ; neither 
was she acquainted with the addresses of the 
rooms used by himself and his colleagues for 
their very select meetings ; such gatherings, 
for instance, as the present agreeable little t^- 
party. Nevertheless it would be unadvisable 
to make any move until it should be known 
what had become of the missing girl. There 
was plenty of time to look about and to make 
every possible arrangement before the gala per- 
formance at the Grand Theatre, which was 
still at least a fortnight distant. If Doonya 
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gave no sign during the next day or two, it 
would be easy enough to find this man Philip- 
of, who had disappeared from Kirilof s with 
her, after rescuing her from the police, atid to 
learn from him where he had concealed the 
girl, supposing that she were still at large ; 
and if not, anything else he might have to 
tell about her capture. 

*' And what if he were in the hands of the 
bloodhounds also ? " asked some one. 

"That would not matter to us," said Karaool, 
" except in so far as to show that Doonya is 
taken, and that therefore we must bear in 
mind exactly what she knows and can reveal, 
and warn those whom she might implicate. As 
for the theatre aflFair, it must proceed without 
Doonya if she is no longer with us ; but if she 
is at large she must be foxmd, and her commis- 
sion given to her — with, of course, the ticket. 
She is the most impossible of all from this 
time, and she shall have the first position — 
under the imperial box." 
, This much being decided, it only remained to 
wait a day or two for news from Doonya. If 
none should arrive Philipof must be found and 
interrogated. Meanwhile there must be no 
general meetings ; the committee-rooms known 
to Doonya must be left alone ; Kirilof must 
be warned and instructed — for Kirilof was the 
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Mercury of " the brotherhood," and to him it 
would fall to hunt up Philipof and squeeze his 
information out of him. 

Accordingly Philipof, standing upon the 
wharf at Pod-nefsky, and busy superintending 
the loading of one of the craft committed to 
his charge, was surprised one evening, at dusk, 
on turning suddenly round, to see standing 
close behind him a man whose face he seemed 
to know, who begged the favour of a word 
with him. 

Philipof was busy, and disinclined for con- 
versation, but acquiesced nevertheless, re- 
marking shortly that he seemed to remember 
the face, but could not recall the name of his 
visitor. 

"The doctor," explained the other; *' I at- 
tended Nicholas Smirnof at your request — 
you will remember — he was wounded by the 
police, from whom you rescued a lady — 
Doonya Rachmatof." 

Philipof remembered him now. 

"Well," he said, "your patient died, I 
believe, and there is an end of the matter, 
so far as I am concerned. Smirnof was not 
exactly a persona grata to me, you will under- 
stand ; in fact, I am not in the least interested 
in him, and I am, besides, extremely busy." 

" I don't think you are aware of the great 
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service poor Smimof rendered to you at dying," 
said Kirilof ; "he sent to the Tsar an elabo- 
rate vindication or justification of yourself 
with regard to a certain affair four or five years 
ago." 

Philipof flushed a little, and for a moment 
his heart beat rapidly. Had this man any 
good news for him ? Nay, after all, how could 
he know the result of Smirnof s amiable efforts ? 
Philipof was no longer sanguine as to the 
rising of his luck-star ; it had set for ever, he 
knew, in so far as imperial favour and justice 
were concerned. 

" Oh," he said, with a laugh, " how very 
good of him ! An amende honorable, I suppose 
he considered it, for five years of hard lying to 
my ruin and effacement ! Now I ask you, Mr. 
Doctor, as a sensible man, why should the 
Tsar believe this man's tale, supposing that he 
ever receives the precious document, which is 
the most unlikely thing in all the world ? He 
will simply conclude that Smirnof and 1 were 
accomplices, and accused one another to save 
our necks, and that when one died he did 
what he could for the other fellow because he 
himself could no longer be punished. No, no, 
Mr. Doctor ; thanks for your trouble in coming 
to tell me, but I am no longer a candidate for 
imperial favour." 
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"That's as may be," said Kirilof; "bilt I 
came, not to tell you of Smirnof s eflForts on 
your behalf — in which he was perfectly whole- 
hearted, nevertheless — but to ask you for news 
of his companion, whom you rescued and 
undertook to conceal. I have an important 
communication for her." 

Philipof froze up at once. 

" If that is it," he said, " I fear 1 cannot 
oblige you." 

" But we are her friends. My message to 
her is the most important possible ; it is abso- 
lutely necessary for me to know what has be- 
come of her. If she is in the hands of the 
police, I have means of rescuing her." 

" She is not in the hands of the police." 

" That at least is satisfactory," said Kirilof 
quite sincerely. "But as to her where- 
abouts ? " 

" Ah 1 " said Philipof, smiling, " that is my 
secret and hers, and shall be revealed neither 
to police nor to — to other dangerous bodies." 

" Come, come ! you must know it is im- 
possible to conceal her from us for long; it 
will save you time and trouble to let me know 
where to find her at once," said Kirilof im- 
patiently. 

" I am not anxious to save myself either in 
time or trouble, seeing that I have undertaken 
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to protect this lady," observed Philipof quietly. 
" You may inform those who sent you that I 
know what I know, but that I intend no one 
else to share the knowledge. You may add 
that if I find myself spied upon, whether at 
home or here, or dogged in the streets, I shall 
know how to take care of myself. The water 
is pretty deep about here, and rather dirty — 
not a nice place to be chucked into — ^and the 
current is veiy strong." 

" Sir, you are neither very wise nor very 
polite," said Kirilof. *' I will only say that 
those who sent me spare no pains to find out 
that which they desire to know. I am sorry 
that you are unwilling to save us trouble ; but 
your precautions will prove useless, as you 
shall find." 

With these words Kirilof bowed coldly and 
withdrew, leaving Philipof more determined 
than ever to be on his guard when the barge 
should have returned with its precious freight. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The agent of the Third Section deputed to 
watch for an entire week every action of 
Philipof, in hopes of finding a clue to the 
whereabouts of the missing Doonya, did not 
succeed — as has been shown — in his mission, 
for the reason that Doonya and her barge were 
absent during the whole of that period. But 
the police spy did not fail to observe Kirilof s 
visit to the wharf and his conversation with 
Philipof, and to report upon the circumstance. 
His report was sent on as a corollary to the 
remarks with which the student's dying " act 
of attestation " had been endorsed, and was 
duly presented with that document to those 
who received and sorted the petitions and 
papers to be presented for the Tsar's personal 
attention. This report did not, of course, 
strengthen the validity of Smimof s document, 
but this was just as the pristaf wished ; 
for, though forced to bring the matter before 
the Tsar, that official was anxious that Philip- 
of, whom he believed he had offended, should 
remain in obscurity and under suspicion rather 
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than be raised to favour and power. But 
though the police bloodhounds were unable, 
for all their seven days' shadowing of Philipof, 
to discover the slightest sign that he either 
knew or cared what had become of Doonya, 
the terrible brotherhood of which Karaool was 
the president and Kirilof the Mercury had 
no intention of being put oflF in the same 
manner. 

When Kirilof reported to his chief that 
Philipof had refused to give any clue to 
Doonya's whereabouts, though he had volun- 
teered the information that she was not in the 
hands of the police, Karaool had laughed and 
declared that this Philipof appeared to be a 
capital fellow, and must be got hold of. As 
for Doonya, he said, Kirilof must go to 
Fedia Kisilief and ask him to mount guard 
immediately upon Philipof s actions. Fedia 
had better take employment as a kruishnik, 
or grain-porter at the wharf, and see that his 
work lay within sight of Philipof Every 
evening at dusk he must knock oflF work and 
follow Philipof home, or wherever he might 
go. Eventually he would find Doonya — pro- 
bably in a few days at most; a man would 
not take so much trouble over a girl unless 
he felt attracted by her ; and if attracted by 
Doonya, as seemed probable, Philipof would 
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not go long without seeing her. Let Fedia be 
careful. 

Fedia was accordingly commissioned to watch 
his man. In case he should see Doonya, he 
was to lose no time in informing her of the 
decisions of the council in a way she would 
understand — by handing her her green ticket, 
together with an invitation to the general 
meeting of the society, which he must then 
convene for the day following that on which 
he found her. Doonya would thus understand 
that there was to be an alternative to the 
decree of death embodied in her terrible green 
ticket, and would attend the meeting in order 
to learn the nature of that alternative. Fedia 
accepted his commission very unwillingly. 

Meanwhile the object of all this spying 
and plotting was gradually nearing the city. 
Barge No. 15 had at last been discharged in 
Cronstadt, and had taken its turn with the 
small tug which was used by the firm for 
dragging the loaded lighters to Cronstadt and 
taking the empty ones back to St. Petersburg. 
Doonya had really enjoyed her little trip, in 
spite of the want of accommodation and the 
coarseness of the food. Ivan and his wife 
had been most discreet and attentive, and no 
one else had seen her from the first day of the 
fortnight to the last. 
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It was with a thrill of pleasure and excite- 
ment that PhUipof saw No. 15 lying in her 
appointed place at the wharf one morning when, 
at the eariy hour which witnessed their com- 
mencement each day, he reached the scene of 
his labours. He could not very well go down 
into the little cabin to see Doonya immedi- 
ately, for it was scarcely six o'clock, and she 
would probably be asleep. But Philipof called 
up Ivan, who was busy, as usual, on the deck 
of his little craft, and from him he learned 
that all was well with the refugee, and that no 
suspicion of her presence on board had been 
permitted to go abroad. When the work of 
loading had begun, however, and breakfast- 
time had come and gone, Ivan's wife appeared 
from below and sent her husband to look for 
Mr. Superintendent, who was at this time busy 
at another lighter, with a message from 'Hhe 
lady " that she would be very glad to see him 
as soon as possible. 

Considering the shortness of their acquaint- 
ance, it was wonderful how much Philipof and 
Doonya had to say to one another, and how 
greatly they both enjoyed saying it. Philipof 
spent the best part of an hour with his new 
friend in the tiny cabin of No. 15, during 
which he told her, with some amusement, of 

Kirilof s visit, and of the successful manner in 

17 
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which he had beaten oflF the curiosity both of 
police-courts and brotheAoods. Poor Doonya 
was more agitated than she cared to show, 
knowing far better than Philipof the methods 
of the society of which she was unfortunately 
a member ; she felt that Kirilof s employer — 
the mysterious, terrible No. 1, of the inner 
circle — could have no good object in sending 
to find her, and she was well aware that if the 
decree went out that she was to be found, 
found, eventually, she would be. 

Nevertheless Doonya did not disclose all her 
fears to Philipof, but only begged him, for the 
sake of all he held most sacred, to keep Kiril- 
of and his emissaries from the knowledge of 
her presence. The police were bad enough, 
but No. 1 was far worse for any who 
should have oflFended against the interests of 
the brotherhood. 

Philipof laughed and bade Doonya fear 
nothing ; he would take the greatest care, and 
would specially warn old Ivan to keep his 
eyes open and look out for spies. 

Then the superintendent went away to his 
work at another part of the wharf, first putting 
his head out to reconnoitre lest some " blood- 
hound " should be on the watch. No one was 
to be seen excepting the grain-porters and 
other labourers, and Philipof emerged fix)m 
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Doonya's cabin convinced that he had been 
entirely unobserved. 

But there happened to be a grain-porter at 
work hard by, who had made careful note both 
of his visit to the cabin and of the departure 
thence an hour later; and when Philipof s back 
was turned and he had gone well out of sight, 
that grain-porter found his way on board lighter 
No. 15, and inquired of the skipper whether 
Mr. Superintendent was on board. 

Ivan asked the man, who stood close to the 
dark little aperture leading down to the cabin, 
what he wanted of Mr. Superintendent. 

*' A job," said the other. 

" Well, clear out of this," said Ivan rudely ; 
*' there are no jobs for you here ! " Ivan took 
the fellow by the shoulders and swimg him 
round facing the shore, as a gentle reminder 
that his road led in that direction. The man 
slipped, and in saving himself dropped his 
cap, which he had taken off and held in his 
hand. The cap fell down the hatchway, and 
down, quick as thought, went the man after it. 
Doonya gave a little shriek as a strange moujik 
came tumbling with a clatter downstairs, and 
looked up from the book she was reading. 
The man, however, had found his cap, and, 
with a gruff apology to the lady, seized it and 
disappeared. 
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The labourer had an easy day of it after this. 
For some reason or other, it so happened that 
he knocked off work before noon and disap- 
peared. Perhaps his fall downstairs had 
shaken his nerves. Doonya, though frightened 
at first, had been relieved to find that the in- 
truder was no one more dangerous than a simple 
labourer ; and as for Ivan, he never thought 
twice about the matter. Consequently it 
chanced that neither of them reported the 
occurrence to Mr. Superintendent on his 
arrival upon the scene later in the day. 

Philipof left the wharf at dusk, more delight- 
ed than ever with his new friend, and prouder 
than ever of his ingenious idea for the con- 
cealment of the lady whom the police and her 
own former friends appeared equally anxious, 
and had been equally unable, to find. 

But after he had disappeared, and while old 
Ivan was absent upon his usual evening visit 
to his favourite beer-shop, two men drove up 
to the wharf opposite the spot where No. 15 
lay partially loaded with her cargo of grain. 
One of these now mounted guard upon the 
quay close beside the little craft, while the 
second descended hastily into the tiny cabin. 
Doonya was asleep upon the hard ledge which 
served for a bed in the limited accommodation 
of the place. She started up at the sound, 
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and gazed a moment in sleepy surprise ; then 
she awoke with a start to full consciousness 
as she suddenly recognised her visitor. 

" Fedia ! " she exclaimed. " Why are you 
here ? What do you want of me ? " The 
colour left her cheeks ; she had guessed in a 
moment that he had come as the spy of the 
brotherhood. 

"I am sorry, Doonya," said Fedia. *'I was 
the grain-porter this morning, and now I am 
the agent of the circle. I am sorry to be 
obliged to seek you out, Doonya ; but it is the 
will of the chief, against which there is, as 
you know, no appeal." 

Doonya's face was as white as milk. ** Go 
on," she said ; '* what were you to say ? I am 
prepared — ^you can speak out." 

*' And that is the worst part of it, Doonya," 
said Fedia. "My duty is a very, very un- 
pleasant one, and I wish it were any other 
brother that had to perform it, and any other 
member than you who must receive my news. 
I was to say that you are innocent of all things 
excepting that you have rendered yourself a 
danger to the society by becoming known to 
the police. As a standing danger to the com- 
munity — I was to say — you are impossible — 
and therefore " Fedia paused. 

"The green ticket," Doonya suggested. 
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Her voice sounded firm enough, but her face 
had grown in an instant furrowed and haggard 
and old. 

Fedia nodded his head. '' Yes,alas ! Doonya/' 
he said, ''the green ticket, but with alterna- 
tives. The meeting is at eight to-morrow, at No. 
4 ; if you attend it you will learn that there is 
still a way to escape execution of the sentence. 
If you do not attend the meeting to-morrow, I 
was told to say there is this." Fedia placed a 
small bottle upon the stove. *' This would 
have to be taken before the following evening," 
he continued; "and failing that, the circle 
itself would be obliged to take action." 

'* Very well, Fedia ; I will think it over," 
said poor Doonya. " Good-night. I know 
you are only a messenger — you are no party to 
this." 

" Indeed I am not," said Fedia ; " it is that 
thrice-accursed inner circle which we all loathe 
and yet all obey ! " 
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CHAPTEE XXVIL 

The first thing Doonya did after seeing the 
messenger disappear up the ladder which led 
from her tiny cabin into the open air was to 
faint away. Ivan's wife found her on the 
floor a few moments later, and attended to 
her — ^gave her tea and placed her upon the 
hard seat which formed the only bed in the 
place, covering her up with every available 
article of clothing belonging to herself and her 
husband, including Ivan's sheepskin. Yet 
even this last covering, than which nothing 
can be much warmer, did not prevent her from 
shivering night-long. Sleep was out of the 
question. Doonya felt that the hand of death 
was upon her. She had never belonged to 
or even sympathised with the extremer party 
of the brotherhood. When she first became a 
member of the society there had been no idea 
of such a party of violence ; it had developed 
gradually and secretly, and the leadership of 
the community had become vested in the 
hands of those who advocated terrorism and 
an actively violent programme. There were 
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many members who, like Doonya herself, 
would gladly have resigned their membership 
under existing conditions ; but this was, by 
the new code of rules, impossible. According 
to the laws of the brotherhood as drawn up by 
Kiiraool and his friends of the inner circle, 
there was but one event which could sever a 
once-admitted member from his connection 
with the community, and that was death. But 
for this Doonya would long ago have left the 
society, for she had no sympathy with violence 
of any kind whatever. Hence, when Fedia 
handed her the green ticket, of whose terrible 
import she was well aware, Doonya knew that 
the only alternative to self-effacement or death 
at the hands of a fellow-member would be the 
commission of some horrible crime as the 
executioner of the society. 

Through the terrible hours of that long night 
Doonya shivered and tossed, and moaned and 
wept, and counted the minutes that lay between 
her and death. The possibility of accepting 
the alternative to be proposed at the meeting 
never for one moment occurred to her: she 
might take her own life, but she would as- 
suredly never assist in the taking of another's. 
It was her own approaching end that weighed 
so heavily upon poor Doonya's spirit. The 
little bottle placed by Fedia upon the stove 
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contained her death-warrant ; all that the word 
" life" now signified for her was a short series 
of miserable hours such as these, comprising, 
perhaps, one day or so — and then an end. 
And why? Because she had had the mis- 
fortune to be attacked by the police for be- 
longing to a community which she loathed. 
And the bitterness of it all lay in the fact that 
just now, but a few days since, she had begun 
to value life for the first time, and to feel that 
there was at last a chance that brighter days 
might yet dawn for her in the future : days 
that would perhaps differ widely from the 
dreary, monotonous march of Time as she had 
known it! Life might even become for her 
as others knew it — ^peaceful and happy. 

And now all her hopes were to be ended by 
one sip from that horrible little bottle on the 
stove ; horrible and yet, nevertheless, merciful 
also from one point of view ; for but for this 
there would be the certainty of worse things — 
two alternatives, both even more dreadful 
than suicide ! 

Doonya scarcely slept a wink all night, and 
the few moments of unconsciousness into which 
she relapsed now and again were spoiled by 
the exaggerated fancies which ran riot in her 
brain night-long. 

When Philipof arrived in the morning, 
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radiant and happy in the prospect of seeing 
his new friend — a prospect which monopolised 
his attention, just at present, all through the 
time that he was absent from her side — he gave 
a cautious look around, and descended into the 
cabin, but he scarcely recognised poor Doonya. 

'* Doonya ! " he cried, '* what is the matter ? " 

He might well ask what had occurred to 
account for the change in her appearance, for 
the past night of anguish had made an old 
woman of her, for the time being. 

For answer poor Doonya covered her face 
with her hands, bent her head down over the 
stove and burst into a passion of tears. 

Philipof was terribly shocked. " Doonya," 
he said very gently, "my poor friend, has 
anything happened ? " 

Doonya fumbled in her pocket and produced 
the green ticket, which she held out to him 
with one hand, while she continued to hide 
her face with the other. 

" See," she sobbed, " this has happened ; it 
is enough." 

Philipof gazed at the little piece of green- 
bordered parchment in bewilderment. ''I 
don't imderstand," he said. **What is it? 
What does No. 19 mean ? There is nothing 
written here but the number. What is there to 
distress you about this, Doonya ? " 
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Then Doonya sat up and dried her tears ; 
it seemed a relief to her even to speak to this 
man, were it only to tell him of her misery. 
She would be sure of sympathy, at all events ! 
So the girl began and told Sasha the whole 
tale of how the brotherhood to which she be- 
longed, originally a society wedded to peace- 
ful methods of reform, had been gradually 
drawn into connection with branches of the 
new community of Nihilists, until they had 
allowed themselves to be dominated by a party 
of terror, whose strength lay in the cruel and 
secret organisation by which they were able to 
make catspaws of such members as happened to 
have incurred displeasure or to have become 
really or apparently dangerous to the com- 
munity. Deeds of violence were plotted by 
this inner circle, and those who were un- 
fortunate enough to have become, in their 
opinion, dangerous or offensive were told 
off for the execution of their abominable enter- 
prises. Should such members refuse to under- 
take the duty assigned to them, they were 
quickly " removed ". A green ticket was 
the symbol by which the inner circle com- 
municated to its victims that sentence had 
gone out against them. Such a green ticket 
had been handed to her last night. 

Philipof ground his teeth with rage. So 
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these rascals had outwitted him after all, and 
his precautions had all been unavailing ! 

But presently he behaved in an extraordinary 
manner, surprising poor Doonya very much. 
He suddenly burst into a roar of laughter, and 
actually swayed from side to side in his mirth. 
This was most untimely and unexpected, 
and Doonya began to cry again with the shock 
of it ; seeing which, Philipof was all penitence. 
He rose and took Doonya in his arms 
and pressed her to his heart and kissed her 
lips. Doonya, surprised, but with a sense 
of delicious peace and protectedness, rested 
her head upon his shoulder and sobbed quietly, 
waiting for him to speak. 

"Forgive me, Doonya," he said at length. 
" It must have seemed very heartless; but God 
knows I am not that. I could not help laughing. 
I am longing to laugh again at the impudence^ 
of these men ! So they take it for granted, do 
they, that you will choose one of their precious 
alternatives ? " 

"I cannot help it," sobbed poor Doonya. 
" If I do not, you see, they choose one for me." 

"Yes, I see," said Philipof; "and so, no 
doubt, you have chosen for yourself, rather 
than leave the matter to them ? " 

" Of course," said Doonya, drying her eyes 
and, speaking more calmly ; she was already 
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feeling a warm glow of confidence in this man, 
though he had said little, as yet, to justify it 
in this particular crisis. '' I have chosen the 
way I shall go." 

*' Which ? " asked Philipof. 

" Oh ! can you doubt ? " cried the poor giri, 
with a great sob. " Of course not — not to be 
stabbed by their horrid daggers, and of course 
not to do their murdering for them, as they 
will demand of me ; that would be worse 
still." 

" Well ? '' said Philipof '* Go on, my poor 
Doonya ; there remains " 

''That little bottle," said Doonya faintly, 
indicating it. 

Philipof snatched up the tiny glass flagon 
and sniffed it. A sickening aromatic odour 
passed through the little cabin, though he had 
scarcely removed the cork by a hair's-breadth, 
and though the hatchway at the top of the 
ladder was open to the air. 

" Ah 1 " he said, " chloroform. Capital ! So 
you have chosen this ? " 

*' Yes," assented Doonya, still very faintly. 

Philipof took the little bottle and pocketed 
it. '*Now, Doonya," he said, '* first of all a 
question : if — if all goes well with both of us 
in this matter, as I trust that it shall ; and if 
I succeed in getting the better of this precious 
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brotherhood of yours and in escaping out of 
the country, must I go alone ? " 

" What do you mean ? '* murmured Doonya. 
*' For me there is no possibility of escaping the 
brotherhood ; you little know the. terrible 
power of the inner circle ; but you, Gospodin 
Philipof ! you are good and brave and clever 
— fly, I entreat you, while you can ! Listen ; 
I will tell you a way : hide, as I did, in one of 
these lighters and go on board the English 
steamer and escape. Nothing can save me^ 
for they will not lose sight of me for a moment 
from now until — until the day after to-morrow; 
but you can escape, you must escape — for ray 
sake ! " Doonya leant her head upon Philipof s 
shoulder and cried as though her heart were 
breaking. 

" My poor, poor Doonya ! " said Sasha, 
pressing her fondly to him; ''my poor girl, 
that is the very way I intend that we shall both 
Escape, eventually. But we have many things 
to do before that ; and first of all, let me choose 
one out of their pretty little set of alternatives. 
I choose the meeting. You shall go to the 
meeting, my Doonya— that is the first point — 
and find out what it is they wish you to. do." 

" But, Gospodin Philipof " 

" No ; call me Sasha." 

" Sasha, my beloved, I will go if you bid 
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me ; but I cannot, even at your bidding, under- 
take to shed blood ! " Doonya shuddered in 
his strong arms. 

" That you shall never do, Doonya," he said, 
so convincingly that the girl felt strong and 
confident in a moment. " But to the meeting, 
my dear, you must certainly go — that much is 
necessary. Fie ! Doonya, you would not dis- 
obey the mandate of the brotherhood ? Go, 
like a good girl, and do as you are bid, and 
then come back and tell me all about it. It 
will be time enough to decide about this little 
bottle when you return. While at the meet- 
ing, do not either accept or reject whatever 
they may have to propose ; say you will think 
it over. There, that is our first move. For 
the rest, be brave, my Doonya, and we will 
yet defeat this precious inner circle ! " 
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CHAPTEB XXVIIl. 

Meanwhile the student's " act of attestation/' 
together with the reports and endorsements 
relating to Philipof s subsequent conduct, was 
duly laid before the Emperor. The Tsar read 
the document once, and then read it again. 
Then he passed his eye over the endorsement, 
and glanced at the report of the police oflScer. 
Lastly, he summoned Dostoief. 

"Vol6dya," said his Majesty, as Vladimir 
Dostoief obeyed his summons and entered the 
well-known corner-room at the Winter Palace, 
the favourite apartment of Alexander II., 
which has never been touched from the day of 
his death to this — " Vol6dya, read this ; forget 
that the man is your relative by marriage, and 
tell me your honest opinion." 

Dostoief took the papers, starting as he 
first became aware of their purport, but 
continuing to res^d calmly to the end with 
flushed face, determined to bring to judgment 
an even and unprejudiced mind. He read the 
document, with all its reports and addenda, 
twice through, just as the Emperor had 
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done ; then he sighed and laid it upon the 
table. 

" I fear there is little doubt, youi' Majesty," 
he said ; " there can be but one opinion." 

"Nay, I ask no general pronouncement. 
Your own opinion is all I seek," said the 
Emperor. " You are afraid we have made a 
grand mistake and terribly injured an innocent 
man — is that it ? Then we will make a grand 
reparation, Dostoief. I am inclined to think 
with you." 

" Your Majesty has quite mistaken my mean- 
ing," said Dostoief. ** What I meant to convey 
was, that I fear there is little doubt as to this 
Philipof s guilt. The unhappy man was an 
accomplice of this dead rogue, Smimof. To- 
gether they planned and carried out the in- 
famous attempt upon your Majesty's sacred 
person five years ago ; together they were im- 
prisoned for it; and together they ought to 
have been hung for their offence. But they 
outwitted us, sire, by accusing each the other, 
and thus both saved their necks through your 
clemency. Now one member of this precious 
confederacy of guilt dies, like a dog, in the 
streets, and in order to rehabilitate his partner 
and set him loose once more upon society, he 
draws up in dying an impudent vindication of 

his surviving confederate, who, even at the 

18 
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very moment that his friend is dictating the 
document, is actually engaged in assisting 
revolutionists to escape the custody of the 
police, and who, afterwards, is seen deliber- 
ately and openly in commimication with one 
who is known to be a dangerous ' suspect '." 

The Tsar appeared to be disappointed and 
grieved to hear Dostoief s reading of the pro- 
blem. 

" That is your opinion, then, is it ? " he said, 
with a sigh. *' Dostoief, I admit with gladness, 
that your loyalty is magnificent ; but does not 
your love for myself incline you to be harsh in 
your judgment of this poor fellow ? In our 
anxiety to be just, we must be careful not 
to err on the side of severity. How dreadful 
if it were some day to prove that we had 
wronged this man from beginning to end ! " 

" I am afraid there is no hope of that," said 
Dostoief; and it may be assumed that he 
beUeved himself to be entirely in earnest. 

" At all events we need not be in a hurry to 
condemn," said the Tsar ; *' and it appears to 
me that we may eventually arrive at the 
rights and wrongs of the matter by carefully 
watching the career of this Philipof. If he 
be a vaurieriy as you fear, you may be sure 
he will reveal himself before long, if unmo- 
lested; on the other hand, if his behaviour 
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remains irreproachable, I shall be inclined to 
think well of Smimof s dying attestation. 
You shall bid the police, Vol6dya, leave the 
man absolutely to himself. Let us judge only 
in the light of his fiiture conduct. It is in 
my mind, my friend, that we may possibly be 
doing this poor fellow, your wife's relative, a 
terrible injustice. You do not think so, I see. 
Well, thanks for your devotion to my person, 
but think more kindly of your poor relative, 
if you can." 

Dostoief looked dubious. ''Your Majesty, 
with your usual clemency, is inclined to lean 
to the side of mercy. I wish I could think 
with you, sire ; but your heart was ever a 
gentle and sympathetic one, while I, who am 
but a rough soldier, incline only towards plain 
justice, as demanded by fects proved." 

And so it happened that the student's *' act " 
was left open for consideration, though it 
secured for Philipof that which he was destined 
to find presently a great convenience, namely, 
immunity from police interference. 

Meanwhile the day came round for that im- 
portant meeting of the brotherhood at which 
Doonya was to learn what was expected of 
her as an alternative to the capital sentence 
involved in the receipt of a green ticket, and 
Philipof despatched his friend in the dusk of 
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evening to the appointed rende;^ous. He 
accompanied her as far as was desirable, 
though not within a quarter of a mile of her 
destination, and there bade her farewell and 
a good courage. 

" I swear they shall not hurt you, my 
Doonya," were his last words. ''I have my 
plans, and shall tell you all when you return. 
Don't be longer than you can help, for I shall 
be dying with curiosity. I shall be on board 
the yacht at ten.'' 

With this parting pleasantry ringing in her 
ears Doonya went boldly into the very den of 
the lion. It had come to this, that she would 
have gone into the very jaws of death, by this 
time, at Philipof s bidding. 

As for Philipof himself, he paid a visit to 
his little nephew and niece, Matrona again 
proving absolutely faithless and disobedient 
towards her employer, whose orders were that 
Philipof should not, under any circumstances, 
be allowed access to the children ; and for a 
full hour did Uncle Sasha sit upon little Petka's 
bed and tell the oft-told and favourite, and 
exceedingly indiscreet, story of the unfortunate 
officer who was persecuted by an unapprecia- 
tive sovereign. And again that potentate was 
criticised by the juvenile lips, and held up to 
scorn, and compared with the present wicked 
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Emperor, who prevented a father from visiting 
his own children. 

When the little ones had chattered enough, 
and had heard stories told until the despair of 
irresistible sleep descended upon their eyes, 
which could no longer remain unclosed, and 
dulled their ears so that they could exer- 
cise their office no more, Philipof bade 
them good-night and walked up towards far 
Podnefsky, the grain wharf, where No. 15 
lay nearly loaded. Doonya had not arrived, 
and Philipof paced the quay, up and down, 
to the great wonder of the night-watchman, 
who knew him by sight, and therefore did 
not interfere; but who afterwards informed 
his friends that the superintendent of Messrs. 
Higginbottom & Co., the great grain shippers, 
was as mad as a March hare, and was not 
content with working all day at the wharf, 
but must needs come and spend the night as 
well in walking up and down the quay. If 
Philipof had happened to encounter a spy or 
emissary from the brotherhood during this 
nightly perambulation, there would have been 
a plunge and a swim for that agent ; for 
Philipof was in the mood to stand no non- 
sense from the brotherhood or any one else. 

Doonya arrived at last, and had a terrible 
tale to tell. Her nerves were very shaky 
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with the trying ordeal she had just passed 
through ; and though she began by declaring 
that she was not frightened and entirely 
trusted Sasha to rescue her from the posi- 
tion she was placed in, yet she several times 
burst into tears as she told her story. 

The general meeting, it appeared, had been 
a very short one ; but she and two others had 
been summoned to attend at the inner circle 
afterwards. The five members of that body 
had been draped and masked in order to 
avoid the possibility of recognition, and the 
president himself, thfe terrible No, 1, had 
revealed the enterprise in which the three 
condemned persons were invited to take 
part. 

This enterprise was, of course, the plot 
against the Emperor's life of which mention has 
already been made in these pages. Doonya was 
to be armed with pistols, and to be provided 
with a stall in the fourth row from the or- 
chestra on the left side of the Grand Theatre, 
commonly called the Bolshoi Thedter, close 
under the private imperial box. In case his 
Majesty should occupy this, instead of the 
large state box in the centre of the Bel-Stage, 
Doonya was to be ready, and to shoot him 
down the instant he appeared. The other two 
"sentenced" persons were to occupy places 
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close to the state box and the grand entrance 
respectively. Such was the alternative offered 
to them as to Doonya. Answers were to be 
handed in on the following morning to Doctor 
Kirilof, who was known to all; and in the 
evening, should either of the three have 
selected self-effacement in preference to the 
honourable employment offered them as an 
alternative, Doctor Kirilof would return with 
certificate of death. Of course every pre- 
caution would be taken against any attempt 
either by Doonya or the others to betray the 
society rather than conform to its injunctions. 
It was all very simple. Doonya must consent, 
to-morrow morning, to be a party to the most 
infamous of murders, if not the actual assassin, 
or in the evening, when the doctor called a 
second time, she must be dead and ready to 
be certificated. When Doonya had finished 
her tale, Philipof laughed and said it was 
ludicrous that people generally supposed to 
be so cautious and astute should act so child- 
ishly as this precious inner circle had acted 
to-night. They had evidently lost sight of 
the fact that he, Philipof, was by to protect 
Doonya. 

"But, my Sasha," Doonya wailed, "you 
cannot — how can you protect me ? You can 
pitch Kirilof into the water when he comes, 
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of course ; but that would not help us. Your 
splendid courage and resource will avail 
nothing ; for the circle can employ a host of 
messengers ; they will never rest until their 
horrible will is accomplished ; you will be 
murdered as well as I, my beloved, and that 
is all that can come of your heroism and your 
com^age ! " 

"Listen here, Doonya," said Philipof ; **you 
do not appreciate the situation. These people 
have told you their secret. Very well. You 
cannot reveal it, because you are probably 
watched, and because they rely upon your 
terror of themselves for getting their will of 
you. Therefore you must either perform your 
share of the work in hand, they think, or drink 
this stuff here. But, you^see, you have told me 
their secret, and I intend to use my knowledge 
to our mutual advantage. I dare say there is 
some fellow outside now at this moment 
watching to see that you do not escape to 
Cronstadt in this lighter. Well, first of all 
I am going to settle accounts with him. 
In the morning we will see what we can 
make of the good doctor. Sleep well to- 
night, my love, for — trust me — I have this 
affair well in hand." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Philipof was wrong in supposing that the 
president of the inner circle had forgotten to 
take him into consideration. On the contrary, 
old Karaool had made careful disposition for 
Sasha's share in the events about to take 
place. There was, as Philipof had anticipated, 
a gentleman already in waiting on the quay 
outside, whose duty was to see that Doonya 
did not escape, while he carried, besides, a 
commission with regard to Sasha himself. If 
Philipof appeared to-night, he was instructed 
to accost him, and to give him the cordial invi- 
tation of No. 1 to join that branch of the 
brotherhood of which his friend Smimof had 
been a member. There should be honourable 
work for him. He might even be given a 
hand in the theatre business, since he would 
naturally be not unwilling to find so easy a 
means of carrying out what, of course, must be 
in his mind, considering the treatment he had 
suffered at the hands of authority. If Philipof 
showed no signs of complying with the invita- 
tion, the emissaiy was to '* remove " Mr, 
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Philipof, very quietly, by the^ medium of a 
shaxp knife between the shoulder-blades. 

Philipof scarcely expected to be spoken to 
as he left No. 16 shortly after his conversation 
with Doonya, and stepped out upon the wharf. 
He had quite intended, however, to find and 
speak to the spy whom he suspected to be 
somewhere near, and it saved him tha trouble 
of looking for him when a dark figure emerged 
from the shadow of a warehouse and the voice 
belonging thereto hailed him. 

*' Mr. Philipof? " asked the voice. 

** The very man," said Sasha. "Whom do 
I address ? " 

" K^tkof, emissary from the circle." 

" Emissary to whom ? " 

"To yourself." 
t " But I am not a member of your society." 

" The circle has deputed me to invite you to 
jom. 

"That is very kind of the circle," said 
Philipof; "but why?" 

"They have work for you which you will 
appreciate." 

" And if I decline the honour ? " 

" Then there is another message." 

"I see," said Sasha. "Now, Mr. Katkof, 
I am quite aware that you have in your breast- 
pocket, or in some other pocket, a knife, or 
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perhaps even a pistol — no, no, don't trouble 
to show me just now. You see my pistol is 
already pointed at your temple — ^you scarcely 
observed it in this bad light, did you ? Very 
well ; now I say to you, produce that knife, 
or that pistol, and drop it into my left hand — 
quickly please — so. Have you another ? No ? 
Are you sure ? Very well ; now follow me." 

Philipof turned the corner of the grain ware- 
house in whose shadow K^tkof had lurked, 
took a key from his pocket, and unlocked the 
big door. Then he pushed the astonished and 
alarmed Katkof into the wheat-strewn interior 
of the granary. "There," he said, "good- 
night. I shall recommend you to remain here 
in absolute silence, for the night-watchman is 
instructed to keep a special lookout for grain- 
thieves, and has a duplicate key. He is to 
shoot the next thief he finds, by special re- 
quest of the police, who are anxious to pro- 
vide a warning to these miscreants. Good- 
night, my dear Mr. Katkof, again; I shall 
hope to see you in the morning." 

Then Philipof returned for a moment to the 
lighter, and whispered down into the cabin: 
" Doonya," he said, " look here ! " Doonya 
appeared, frightened and startled to see Sasha 
returned. "Look, Doonya! — the first spoils 
of war 1 " he said, 9,nd handed down Kat- 
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kofs knife — a terrible-looking blade. "Its 
owner is in warehouse No. 84, half-dead with 
fright. Keep this by you in case of accidents. 
To-morrow morning I shall drop in while the 
doctor is with you. You may expect me with- 
out fail. Things are going splendidly so far ! 
Good-night, my Doonya ! " 

Philipof returned early in the morning. 
There was a lighter lying ready loaded, which 
must be despatched as soon as possible after 
daylight. Philipof boarded the craft at half- 
past five and aroused Gregory, the skipper. 
" Gregory," he said, ** I have a passenger for 
you. He is not very anxious to go, but — ^you 
understand— he is going. He can lie on the 
wheat in the hold. Don't mind if he is a bit 
angry and says cross things. Don't let him 
out till you get back here. Pop him in the 
cabin while you discharge your goods, and 
batten him down. If he is noisy you can do 
as you please — ^whip him, if you Uke. He is 
a grain thief ; I have caught him in the ware- 
house." 

This last explanation was quite enough for 
Gregory. A grain thief was in his eyes the 
greatest offender under the sun; and when 
Philipof brought out the wretched Katkof, 
and stowed him away in Gregory's hold, he 
was very certain that Katkof would be well 
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taken care of by the genial skipper, and that, if 
he attempted to escape or make a noise, there 
would be some head-banging done by Gregory, 
who, like all those employed upon the grain 
wharf at St. Petersburg, was an immensely 
powerful man. 

Then Philipof brought his man on board, 
having first solemnly warned him, and bade 
him consider himself under the orders of Gre- 
gory, the skipper, until further notice. Kat- 
kof was chilled to the bone and thoroughly 
cowed by his night in the warehouse, where 
the rats had frightened him nearly out of his 
wits, and he obeyed his new captain without a 
murmur. Gregory ordered him into the hold, 
and swore many Russian oaths to the effect 
that if his head once appeared above the level 
of the deck, that instant it would be caved in 
with a hand-spike or something equally hard 
and unpleasant. Then Gregory and his barge 
and his prisoner departed on their journey to 
Cronstadt ; and if there was a bewildered man 
upon this planet that morning, it was Katkof 
when he began to reflect at his leisure upon 
the sudden and totally unexpected change in 
his fortunes and prospects, 

Philipof was busy among his lighters, but 
he observed Earilof arrive at about ten o'clock 
in the morning, and after a cautious look 
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around from the lee of a warehouse^ dart 
across the quay and into the cabin of No. 15. 

Sasha gave him five minutes there, and then 
followed him. He found Doonya in tears. 
Kirilof had already contrived to frighten or 
bully her into this state, but Doonya must be 
forgiven because her nerves had been terribly 
shaken on the previous day, and she was not 
quite herself. She stopped crying very sud- 
denly, however, when Philipof appeared ; and 
the joy which overspread her faxje at the sight 
of his sturdy person descending the ladder 
formed the exact counterpart to the look of 
disgust which passed like a cloud over Kirilof s 
face when that good doctor observed the same 
spectacle. 

"Ah, Kirilof the doctor!" said Philipof; 
" the very man of all others that I desire to 
see." 

" Sorry I can't return the compliment," said 
Kirilof rudely ; " I have serious private busi- 
ness to discuss with this lady." 

"Well, well, it must wait," said Sasha quite 
heartily, "for my own is, I dare say, still 
more important — to one of us at least — no, 
no, don't argue until you have heard me out ; 
it is, I assure you, quite a matter of life and 
death." 

"Life and death," repeated the doctor, 
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flushing and glancing angrily at Doonya, who, 
he supposed, had betrayed the secrets of the 
brotherhood ; in which supposition he was, 
indeed, quite correct. "I don't know what 
you are referring to : wJiose life and death ? " 

"Oh, not Doonya's. Why do you glance 
at her? There is no question of life and 
death for Doonya. No, no, my friend ; you will 
be shocked to hear it, but it is your own neck 
which is in danger." 

Kirilof started to his feet. ** What are you 
talking about?" he muttered, paling white 
with sudden terror, and fumbling in the 
pocket of his greatcoat. 

Philipof was quite cool. "Just one mo- 
ment," he said quietly. " Have you a weapon 
of any kind about you ? If so, may I trouble 
you? My own, you see, is pointed at your 
brain-pan or thereabouts. Perhaps it would 
be simpler if you were to raise your hands 
above your head — so. Thanks. Now, Doon- 
ya, see what the good doctor keeps in his 
greatcoat-pocket. " 

Doonya, very pale, obeyed, and produced a 
revolver, which she handed to Philipof, who 
pocketed it with his left hand. 

Kirilof looked only half-alive with terror 
and amazement. 

" Now," said Philipof, " we can proceed to 
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business. Do you know, my dear doctor, 
that you are in an extremely critical position ? 
Not only you, of course, but the entire com- 
munity to which you belong. Your secrets 
have been betrayed." 

Kirilof glanced at Doonya, and muttered a 
horrible oath between his teeth. 

"Ah, don't blame her," continued Sasha 
pleasantly ; " it was my fault. I got it all 
out of her. I have such a way with me, you 
know! Well, then, I know all about the 
business — some of your names and addresses 
— yours, for instance — ^and all kinds of useful 
details, and I am thinking his Majesty the 
Tsar will be entertained to hear of the little 
affair arranged for next week." 

Kirilof gave a groan and looked for a 
moment as though he would faint, but re- 
covered. 

"You would never dare," he muttered. 
"And besides, you would not get access to 
the Tsar; and if you did he would believe 
nothing that came from yoa You are a 
suspect, you forget. Neither the Tsar nor 
his police would take a warning from such 
as you. You would be seized and tortured, 
that's all ! " 

"Nonsense, man," said Philipof; "they 
would at least verify names and addresses. 
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Besides, you forget, my friend; there is 
Smimofs 'act' in the Tsar's hands by this 
time ; he will be thinking very diflFerently i*ad 
quite kindly of me." 

"You will die a thousand deaths at our 
hands before you are allowed to betray us," 
said Kirilof "You little know what our 

m 

inner circle can do. This branch of ours is 
but a twig of the great tree of Nihilism ; its 
ramifications extend over all Russia. Make 
one step towards betraying us, and you are a 
dead man — I warn you." 

Philipof snapped his fingers. "That for 
your inner circle ! " he said. ** Do you know 
Katkof ? Ah ! I see you do.' I see also that 
you were surprised to observe me arrive this 
morning. You were aware, no doubt, of 
Katkofs mission last night. Well, Katkof 
has mysteriously disappeared. There is 
another inner circle, you perceive, working 
independently of yours. To-morrow folks 
will wonder what has become of Kirilof." 

The last-named groaned again. " You 
have me in your power, I admit," he said; 
" but I warn you that anything you may do to 
me will be terribly avenged upon yourself and 
Doonya here." 

"My good man, you go too fast," said 

Philipof, with undisturbed coolness. "I do 

19 
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not suggest that evil will befall you ; I merely 
say that folks will wonder what has become 
of Kirilof. There will, I trust, be nothing to 
avenge ; that will depend upon yourself. Be- 
sides, if the worst came to the worst, it is no 
real comfort to a man whose throat is being 
cut to reflect that some one will avenge him — 
now is it ? " 

** What do you want of me ? " said Kirilof 
savagely. 

"Ah, now, that is spoken like a sensible 
man. It is, you see, a mere matter of busi- 
ness, a plain quid pro quo^ which is the root of 
all business transactions. I am to make you 
a present of your neck, you to give me an 
equivalent ; and, what is more, I am sure the 
transaction will be as delightful to yourself as 
to me. I assure you that I have no wish to 
harm yoa Now, listen to me, and we will 
settle this little matter in no time." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

** In the first place," Sasha continued, ^* you 
will not, I am sure, be surprised to learn that 
Doonya would never for one moment entertain 
the idea of performing certain dirty work con- 
templated at the Grand Theatre. It is an in- 
sult to have suggested such a thing to her ; but 
we will pass over that for the present. The 
alternative is, of course, the chloroform bottle, 
or, to put it in another form, a certificate of 
death from yourself." 

Kirilof started. " I see," he said ; " I 
understand what you want of me. It is im- 
possible." 

"Nothing is impossible to those whose 
necks are already encircled by the rope," said 
Philipof significantly. 

" They might insist upon seeing the corpse ; 
in any case there would have to be a burial. 
It is impossible." 

" I think all this can be arranged. You are 

a clever practitioner, I am told. Doonya will 

not object to play the part of corpse for a 

. short while, in case a personal view is insisted 



1 
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upon. You can manage the ' make up \ I 
solemnly remind and warn you that it is your 
own life which is really in question. As 
for the burial, how are these affairs usually 
managed in similar cases?" 

" The society does not interfere. The death 
certificate is provided by its agents, but the 
funeral is arranged by the friends of the de- 
ceased." 

" Capital ! Now, Doctor Kirilof, you have 
a great part to play in this matter, and you 
will see the necessity of acting with appropri- 
ate caution. In the first place, all three of us 
remove ourselves this evening to Doonya's 
lodging. Your patients must excuse your 
attendance upon them this morning and after- 
noon, for I cannot bring myself to part with 
yoa The death certificate will be sent by 
messenger to its destination, and we shall be 
prepared, during the night, for the personal 
inspection you seem to expect. When that is 
over and the delegate from your inner circle 
friends has departed, satisfied that our poor 
Doonya is no more, we shall all three be free 
to depart upon a little cruise I have arranged 
for — no, don't raise objections ; it will be for 
your own safety. You are a man of sense, 
and will understand that this is so." 

Apparently Kirilof was not a man of sense, 
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for he fumed and swore and raved and 
threatened for five full minutes in a manner 
which would have alarmed Doonya very much 
if she had not had Philipof s unmoved calmness 
to support her. At length Kirilof cooled 
down again, and sat in his place crying 
weakly. 

** Come now," continued Philipof, " let me 
put the matter in a nutshell. Doonya is not 
going to commit suicide, nor will she take part 
in bloody plots against other persons : point 1. 
Therefore a bogus certificate of her death is re- 
quired — which you are to provide : point 2. The 
society is to be satisfied of her death : point 3. 
We escape on board an English steamer, but 
not before I have acquainted the authorities 
with all details of the attempt to be made at 
the theatre, as well as of the existence of this 
brotherhood and the names of the members. 
Your conduct in aiding me to expose their plot 
shall be made the most of, and if you return 
to this city after your trip, you will return as 
the protected of the authorities, and there will 
be no one left whom you need fear. You may 
say that I am officious and interfering in expos- 
ing this society. I reply that they are the cold- 
blooded murderers of women and innocent 
persons, and that I war against them as I 
would stamp out a wasp's nest. I have not 
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miich reason to side with authority, as it 
happens ; but I am no conspirator and wish 
the Tsar no evil. Now for the alternative 
to my proposal. You and I drive at once, 
with Doonya, to the chancellery of the Third 
Section. There I deposit Doonya for safety, 
and there I deliver up yourself into the 
tender keeping of those who will know how 
to induce you to tell them a great many 
things they will be interested to learn. I 
shall state the whole truth of this affair as 
far as I know it. I am not sure that I 
ought not to take this com^se at once ; it 
would, I believe, be the right thing to do. 
Indeed I " 

** iVb," interrupted Kirilof, whose face was 
the colour of milk, and whose limbs had begun 
to shake like leaves as Philipof uttered his 
last sentence ; ** no — anything but that ! I 
believe your plan is frightfully dangerous, but 
of the two it is the better one ; it shall be as 
you propose." 

"There speaks the man of sense," said 
Sasha encouragingly. *' Kirilof is on our 
side, Doonya ; congratulate him ! " 

As a matter of fact Philipof was well aware of 
the danger and difficulties of the plan he was 
about to put into execution ; but the alterna- 
tive of going straight to the police was, he 
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knew, even more perilous, since the police 
were at this moment in search of Doonya, and 
would not be inclined to place much credence 
in her sudden defection from the revolu- 
tionary society of which she was now known 
to be a member. As for Sasha's own character 
at the police department, it was not, as we 
know, of the highest ; and his championing of 
Doonya's cause would not be likely to 
strengthen, but rather to damage, that cause 
in the eyes of the authorities. Therefore 
Philipof greatly preferred to arrange for 
Doonya*s safety in his own way, and without 
the assistance of the police ; and he was pro- 
portionately glad when Kirilof, by agreeing to 
adopt his plan, relieved him of the necessity 
of taking the more dangerous alternative. 

'* And now, my good doctor, we will leave 
Doonya to her reflections,'' continued Sasha. 
'* You are my guest for the rest of the day ; 
and at eight in the evening Doonya will meet 
us at her lodging. Farewell, Doonya, for the 
present ! Be punctual, my dear ; for you 
must be dead and buried before the morning ! " 
— with which grim joke Philipof took his 
departure, followed by Kirilof, who was still 
too sore and angry to do Doonya the compli- 
ment of saluting her. 

" I see you are still angry — very unwisely 
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angry," said Sasha as the two men walked 
away down the quay, " for you will be well 
quit of this detestable society, believe me, 
Kirilof ; and you will bless me one day for 
delivering you from its meshes. You would 
be bound to come to a bad end, you know." 

" I wish I could see any end to this cursed 
business ! " said Kirilof. " It seems to me 
you are playing the part of a madman ; I know 
of no one who has ever crossed the will of our 
inner circle and lived ! " 

" Pooh, pooh ! We shall be the first to 
overcome that fearful body, then. Now, there 
is just one thing, Kirilof. You see — at least 
you may see if you look — I continue to hold 
my revolver in my hand, and my hand in my 
greatcoat-pocket. I can shoot without with- 
drawing the weapon, through the cloth, and 
I am a very good shot. Don't try to escape, 
my man, or to play the fool; it would spoil 
our plans, as well as suddenly end your career, 
and either catastrophe would be a pity." 

Kirilof only scowled. As a matter of fact, 
however, he had no intention of attempting 
to escape, for he was quite persuaded that, 
of the two evils before him — namely, the pohce 
and Philipof s plan — the latter was undoubtedly 
the lesser. Moreover, on thinking the matter 
over, the doctor had, to his surprise, become 
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aware that he would be extremely glad, as 
Philipof had suggested, to be rid of the 
brotherhood and safely out of its meshes, if 
this could be effected. He had drifted, like 
many others, into his present position, and 
had little real sympathy with the extremists 
and terrorists. In a word, the more he con- 
templated Philipof s plan the more anxious 
he became to carry it, for his own sake, to a 
successful issue ; and Sasha had the happiness 
of feeling assured before long, that there 
was nothing to fear from Kirilof, who had 
undoubtedly become, or was quickly becoming, 
a zealous convert to his views. 

Nevertheless Philipof did not allow his new 
ally out of his sight during the whole of that 
day. When evening came, and Doonya had 
safely reached her lodging, where she was 
met, under cover of darkness, by Sasha and 
Kirilof, the certificate was made out and 
despatched, under sealed envelope, to the 
president, together with a note from Kirilof 
requesting to know whether it would be neces- 
sary to hold an inspection of the body, and if 
so, at what time. 

It was an anxious interval while the mes- 
senger was absent, and the three conspirators 
awaited the answer Jo iJKi ujlgf s missive. If 
it should be tb^^^o?"^tte^lhf to view the 
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body, Kirilof had determined what to do, and 
to his plan both Sasha and Doonya were obliged 
to agree, becjause it would be difficult to sub- 
stitute a better : Doonya would have to 
be drugged into a death-like condition of un- 
consciousness. Since this would be a dan- 
gerous process, and since the slightest hitch 
might so easily turn the attempt into utter 
failure, all three of those concerned ardently 
hoped that the chief would be satisfied with 
the certificate and would not insist upon a 
personal visit. 

Fortunately for all parties, the confidence 
of old Karaool in his Mercury was unbounded. 
He did not suspect his good faith in the matter 
of the certificate, nor did it for a moment sug- 
gest itself to him that Doonya was other than 
dead and done with, as per that document. He 
therefore sent a reply to the effect that he was 
satisfied, and that Kirilof had better not 
go near the lodging of *Hhe suicide" again, 
because the police would be sure to be about 
before long. 

This message gave Philipof an idea. '' Why 
shouldn't they be allowed to suppose that the 
police have got you, Kirilof?" he asked. " That 
would save you the trouble of keeping out of 
the way of the society's bloodhounds until such 
time as we can get out of the country." 
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Kirilof approved of the idea, and a note 
was written to Karaool by Philipof, whose 
writing was unknown to him, acquainting him 
with the news that Karilof had been captured, 
and Katkof the spy also. The letter was un- 
signed, and purported to come from " One 
who knew". 

Afterwards, at dead of night, Doonya re- 
turned to No. 16 barge, and pitched her tent 
once more in the tiny cabin of that gallant 
vessel, to the joy of Ivan and his wife, upon 
whom was now impressed the fact that, if they 
had been careful before, they were to be a hun- 
dred-fold more careful now, lest her presence 
should be discovered. 

Kirilof was given sanctuary upon another 
lighter about to start for Cronstadt. There 
was no danger to be anticipated from defection 
on his part now, for he had hopelessly com- 
mitted himself by deceiving the chief, and this 
oflFence would certainly never be forgiven. If 
he returned to the brotherhood he would un- 
doubtedly be presented with a green ticket. 
Taking one consideration with another, there 
was nothing to fear from Kirilof; and Sasha 
despatched him and his lighter to Cronstadt 
upon the usual week or fortnight's trip without 
a pang of anxiety. 

As for himself, Philipof had work to do in 
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town, and did not accompany his confederates 
to Cronstadt. His scheme for escape to Eng- 
land or elsewhere was maturing in his mind ; 
but until after the date of the gala perform- 
ance at the Grand Theatre he was determined 
to make no move. Doonya and Kirilof were 
both safe. For himself he was not afraid ; he 
was as capable of looking after his own skm 
as most men. There was still nearly a week 
before the day appointed by the terrorists. 
During that week he must find opportunity to 
do that which he knew must somehow be done, 
and by him — for if not done by him, then it 
would remain undone — namely, to warn the 
Tsar of the danger impending. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Philipof's was an odd character, and con- 
tained, with many less worthy traits, such as 
obstinacy, combativeness, and an inclination 
to ride rough-shod over all who disagreed 
with him, a spice of real grandeur. Bitterly 
as he had resented the conduct of the Tsar in 
mistaking, throughout, his actions, and in 
punishing him with imprisonment and the 
ruin of his career through a misunderstanding 
which ought never to have occurred, yet his 
innate loyalty towards the head of the State 
had never very deeply suffered. There never 
had been a moment when he would have will- 

• ingly injured the Emperor, not even in the 
bitterest hour of his undeserved disgrace and 
punishment. He was, of course, aggrieved 
and disinclined to pay those trivial comtesies 
towards the Crown, such as baring his head 

^ when the Tsar passed, which custom de- 
manded; but the kernel of his true loyalty 
was unimpaired. 

Now, when a train of circumstances had 
put him in possession of the secrets of one of 
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the many existing societies of the discon- 
tented, and he had accidentally discovered 
their designs upon the sovereign's life, it 
never once occurred to him to let things be 
and to refrain from interfering, because the 
Tsar had treated him shabbily and deserved 
no better at his hands. 

On the contrary, now that he had got 
Doonya, as he believed, safely out of the jaws 
of the lion, Philipof was about to run any and 
every kind of risk in order to warn the Em- 
peror of the dangers that threatened him ; 
and this not with the idea of enjoying a 
magnificent revenge, but simply as a matter 
of course that admitted neither of considera- 
tion nor of discussion. Philipof was, neverthe- 
less, well aware of the risk he ran, and acted 
as carefully as circumstances permitted. 

For three whole days he waited about out- 
side the private entrance to the Winter 
Palace in hopes of seeing the Tsar in the act 
of mounting his droshky for his daily drive. 
But though he did, indeed, see the Tsar and 
endeavoured to approach him, he was not 
permitted. Then Sasha grew desperate, and 
reported himself — as he was still obliged to 
do periodically — ^at the police office of his 
district; and here he asked for a private 
word with the pristaf. 
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"Well," said that official, who was, of 
course, acquainted with Philipof and his story, 
and disbelieved, or pretended to disbelieve, it 
—"Well, what is it?" 

" I have a matter of extreme importance to 
communicate," said Sasha, angry with the 
man's manner, but determined to remain cool 
under provocation, for the sake of the cause 
he had in hand. 

" Proceed, then," said the pristaf. *^ Speak; 
I shall not prevent you." 

"My tale is for Que ear only," explained Sasha. 

"And whose ear is that?" 

"His Majesty's," said Sasha simply. 

The pristaf affected to laugh heartily. 
" Come, come, my fine fellow," he said ; 
" don't waste my time with your foolery. 
What is it you want?" 

"I have told you what I want," said 
Philipof " I have a secret for his Majesty's 
ear only." 

"Very well, then, go to his Majesty and 
tell him. You know the Winter Palace ? All 
you have to do is to go there and request an 
interview. So eminent a gentleman as your- 
self may be assured of securing a private 
audience." 

"Are you serious? Shall I be permitted 
to see him?" asked Sasha. 
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"My good man," said the pristaf, "you 
have as much chance of obtaining access to 
the Tsar as a fly on the wrong side of the 
pane of glass has of getting at its friends 
within. You had better confide in me." 

"That is impossible," said Sasha shortly; 
and so ended his second attempt. 

And presently the very day of the gala 
entertainment at the theatre had come round, 
and the Tsar was still unwarned. Sasha had 
hung about the palace until the suspicions of 
the palace guards had been aroused, and he 
was taken within the building and searched. 

He carried nothing more compromising 
than a note-book, however, filled with memo- 
randa which concerned his business on the 
grain wharf, and he was soon released ; but 
the Emperor was still in ignorance of the 
mine that was in preparation to explode 
at his feet. 

And presently evening fell, the evening of 
the gala performance at the opera. Patti 
was to sing — the young prima donna who 
had taken Europe and America by storm — 
and the theatre was packed as full as it would 
hold in spite of its gigantic size. 

The state box was brilliant with Grand 
Dukes and ministers — a gorgeous array of 
smart uniforms; every box of the five tiers 
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was crowded with opera-lovers anxious to 
hear the beautiful and gifted diva in one of 
her most fascinating parts — the Pardon de 
Ptoermel. The Emperor was to arrive later, 
and would occupy the private imperial box 
close to the stage ; but by his Majesty's own 
special request the opera would not be de- 
layed for him. It was a brilliant spectacle, 
and the music was never so divinely inter- 
preted; yet there were some present whose 
eyes were blinded to this scene of brilliance 
and splendour, and whose ears were dead to 
every lovely note of the music, for their hearts 
beat within their bodies with the sound of 
doom, and their hands clutched the weapons 
concealed within their clothing as the drown- 
ing man clutches a straw. Four such per- 
sons were present, including one woman, 
distributed at different points of vantage : 
one beneath the private box, one close to 
the state box, one in the corridor outside, 
and one at the grand entrance. 

The theatre was nearly full and the opera 
had begun. The singers glanced furtively 
and frequently at the Tsar's box, close to the j 

stage ; they regretted each brilliant effort 
which they had been obliged to make before 
his appearance as an effort semi-wasted ; but 

still he did not come. 

20 
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And the doomed wretches, the servants of 
the Society of Terror, sat shivering in their 
places and wished to God the Tsar would 
come and end their sojourn in the Hell of 
Suspense. 

It was half an hour after the hour fixed for 
the commencement of the opera when his 
Majesty at length issued from the little side 
door of the Winter Palace and seated himself 
in the droshky drawn up in readiness to con- 
vey him to the Bolshoi Thedter. Two aides- 
de-camp came quickly out into the street after 
him, and jumping into their droshkies, were" 
whirled after their master at the usual break- 
neck speed of the Russian trotter. Down the 
quay the party drove, and turned into the 
Plain of St. Isaac, just where the splendid 
statue of Peter the Great stands. Past the 
grand cathedral, with its wonderful granite 
steps and columns, the gorgeously attired 
little procession flew along, and into the great 
Morskaya, and straight down that fine 
thoroughfare to the end of it, where the 
canal is crossed by the Tsalooyeff Most, or 
"kissing bridge". This point is about a 
couple of hundred yards from the Grand 
Theatre, at the imperial entrance of which 
there stood amid the crowd of spectators, 
shivering all over at intervals, and curs- 
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ing the cruel fate which had led him into 
an enterprise .which he hated, the first of 
the wretches appointed as "the executive 
members". Another two minutes and this 
man would raise his arm to smite the Lord's 
anointed, unless he would feel the dagger of a 
fellow-revolutionist in his own bosom ; for 
each of the executives was "supported," for 
this very purpose, by two friends whose in- 
structions were very direct and very simple. 
If the executioner missed his opportunity to 
carry out the job for which he had been 
commissioned, these supporters would not 
miss theirs. 

Another two minutes, or less, and the great 
White Tsar would be stretched bleeding and 
helpless — more helpless than the least of his ^ 
subjects, with his life work but half accom- 
plished, his sins but half sinned, his good deeds 
but half done 1 Another two minutes, and the 
history of Europe might have been written 
very differently; a second Nicholas would 
have succeeded instead of a third Alexander, 
for the Prince Imperial was not yet dead ! 
Much may happen in two minutes 1 . . . 

Just on the slope of the " kissing bridge " 
a wild figure ran forth from among the foot- 
passengers on the pavement, and threw itself 
before the very hoofs of his Majesty's tall 
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trotter, which knocked him down and stamped 
upon him, and broke a bone or two in the 
process, but did not, for all that, loosen the 
grip the man had secured upon the reins on both 
sides of its foaming mouth. The droshky 
pulled up instantly, the Tsar springing out 
almost before the wheels had stopped; the 
crowds surged up and around in a moment ; 
the aides-de-camp were upon the spot almost 
as quickly as the Tsar himself. 

" What madman is this ? " cried Dostoief. 
'•Be calm, your Majesty; 'tis but an acci- 
dent." 

" Is the poor fellow hurt ? " asked Alex- 
ander II. 

'* Not much, sire," said the suflFerer himself, 
still holding tight to the horse's mouth. 

" Good God, your Majesty," exclaimed Dos- 
toief, *' it is Philipof again ! " 

"Stop!" said the Tsar. "Your name, 
sir?" 

'* Philipof, late of the Okhotsk, late also of 
the fortress-prison," added Sasha foolishly. 

" So. And the meaning of this, sir ? quickly 
please." 

" The meaning is, your Majesty," said Sasha, 
wincing as the horse plunged about and twisted 
his broken shin-bone — *' the meaning is that 
your servants would aflford me no other way 
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of addressing you, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary to warn you of certain imminent danger 
to your person." 

'*Dostoief," said the Tsar, ''assist the police 
in keeping the people to the pavement ; you 
too, Dolgorouki and Orlof. I wish to speak 
privately with this gentleman." 

''For heaven's sake be careful, sire!" said 
Dostoief. 

The Tsar glanced angrily at his aide-de- 
camp, but said nothing. He stepped close to 
Philipof, however, and graciously bade him 
speak. 

Sasha explained, in a very few words, that 
the Grand Theatre was at this moment a nest 
of deadly conspirators, and that in entering 
the building the Tsar would, in all human 
probability, be going to his doom. "For 
God's sake, turn back, sire, and do not attend 
the opera to-night ! " he ended. 

Alexander stood a moment in deep thought. 

" And how do you come to know of this ? " 
he asked. 

Sasha explained that he had befriended a 
woman who had been selected as one of the 
chief actors in the projected tragedy, but who 
had preferred suicide to obedience to the 
bloody mandate of the society to which she 
unfortunately belonged. 
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"Holy mother of the Lord!" said Alex- 
ander, crossing himself devoutly. " And where 
is this woman — dead ? " 

" She is sought by the police, sire," said 
Sasha blushing. 

" Mr. Officer, you shall show me that woman, 
and I will bless her with my hands," said the 
Tsar with emotion. •* As for you, Philipof, it 
is in my mind that you have been treated like a 
dog from the beginning to the end. Why have 
you exerted yourself to do me this service ? " 

" I am no conspirator, your Majesty; I have 
no sympathy with murderers and assa^ins, 
though I may have my grievance." 

" And have you any proof of this frightfol 
story of the theatre ? I think that I believe 
you without it ; but it would not become me 
to act upon every breath of warning that cow- 
ards or madmen supply. My court is full of 
the former; and how do I know that you 
yourself are not of the latter ? " 

*' Send down to the Grand Theatre and 
arrest — no, they may be unwilling victims, 
just as my friend was. Promise to spare their 
lives, sire, and punish only those who have 
betrayed them." 

" I promise it. Let me know, if you can, 
where the conspirators are placed. They shall 
be searched on leaving the theatre. Do not 
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fear; I shall be merciful to the victims, though 
not to those who have sacrificed them." 

Philipof described accurately the rows of 
stalls in which the armed conspirators were 
placed, and gave also the position, as nearly 
as he could, of those who stood and waited in 
corridor and entrance-hall. 

"Philipof," said the Tsar with emotion, '*I 
presuppose your innocence of all you have 
been accused of, and I ask you to forgive me. 
Thank you ; I see that you do so. Now I 
shall embrace you before the people, and they 
shall learn later that Alexander knows how to 
reward a faithful servant." 

With these words the Tsar took Philipof by 
the shoulders and kissed him three times, to the 
great wonder of all who saw, but who had not 
heard the discussion ; and from that day to 
this the little bridge on which Tsar and ser- 
vant were reunited, after years of misunder- 
standing, has been known as the "kissing 
bridge ". 

After which Alexander II. helped the limp- 
ing Philipof into his own droshky, and drove 
away rapidly with him towards the palace. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

When the disappointed crowds at the opera 
realised that the Tsar had thought better of 
his intended visit to the theatre, they regretted 
the circumstance, but settled down, like sensible 
folks, to enjoy the music. They had not bar- 
gained for a grand excitement afterwards, when 
all was over and the congested house began to 
pour forth its living streams of delighted but 
weary music-lovers ; so that this delightful sur- 
prise was thrown in, gratis, with the music, and 
therefore the more appreciated. Squads of 
police and gendarmes were found to be in 
waiting at the conclusion of the performance, 
and one or two officers entered the building 
as the curtain fell and requested the occupants 
of certain rows of stalls to remain seated. 
When this happened one man — the occupant 
of a seat in the fourth row of stalls — fainted, 
and was immediately carried into the passage 
and examined. To the consternation of all who 
caught a glimpse of the proceedings, a pistol 
was taken from his pocket — a small revolver 
fully loaded. Two persons in the same row 
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were found to be armed with business-like 
knives, which they attempted to conceal. 

In the second of the suspected rows the 
same thing happened with the exception of 
the fainting. The man with the revolver, in 
this instance, struggled violently, and his pistol 
exploded, one of the police oflScers having a 
narrow escape. The bullet smashed part of 
the gigantic glass chandelier overhead. 

By the Tsar's special orders these men, 
together with those captured outside and in 
the corridor, were at once informed that, 
though their lives were forfeited, they would be 
granted a free pardon if they could find friends 
to answer for it that they had acted imder 
compulsion, and could also name and identify 
those at whose bidding they had armed them- 
selves. Luckily for all, one of these men was 
acquainted with Karaool, and suspected him to 
be the No. 1 from whom all edicts of the society 
originated ; while nearly all were able to prove 
that they were unwilling agents, and employed 
by the circle for that very reason : because they 
were considered weak, and therefore dangerous 
members of the society. Karaool was taken, 
but being unwilling to suffer alone, immedi- 
ately named those who had acted with him as 
members of the terrible inner circle. Thus 
his entire hornets' nest was destroyed* at a 
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blow ; for without these prominent members 
to fool them, and to involve them ultimately 
in ruin, the brotherhood of Karaool and Co. 
soon dissolved itself into the elements, and 
few indeed of its members honestly regretted 
its dissolution. The removal of this branch 
could not, unfortunately, destroy the whole 
tree of discontent and conspiracy, but for some 
years the proceedings of the party of Terror 
were undoubtedly tempered by the upheaval, 
for terrorism received a shock from which it 
was slow to recover. 

The day after the affair of the Bolshoi 
Thedter, Philipof, in bed in a comfortable room 
in the Winter Palace, to which he had been 
brought the night before by the Tsar himself, 
received a visit from the Emperor. What 
passed at that interview Philipof would never 
reveal ; but it is certain that he not only freely 
and absolutely forgave his sovereign the mis- 
understanding which had cost him so dear, but 
that from that hour the Tsar had no more 
devoted adherent to his person and no truer 
admirer than Sasha, who would never allow 
his master to be blamed for that which had 
happened in less happy days. The Tsar had 
acted upon the evidence put before him, he 
declared, and could have done nothing else. 
A less moderate and generous sovereign, and a 
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less perfect gentleman, might easily have been 
induced to destroy the innocent with the guilty; 
but the Tsar forbore to take the life of either 
of two suspected persons, lest in the pursuit 
of guilt he should smite innocence. 

Before the Emperor had left Sasha's chamber 
a second visitor was announced — Dostoief,upon 
hearing which name Philipof looked grave and 
the Tsar smiled. 

"You must forgive him as you have for- 
given me, my friend," he said, " for his fault is 
over-loyalty to my person ; this blinds him to 
other things." 

"I know it, sire," said Philipof; "it is my 
only complaint against your Majesty, if I may 
humbly say so. I care nothing for my own 
misfortunes ; your Majesty has more than 
atoned to me for my temporary loss of rank 
and position, but Dostoief can never restore to 
me — one whom I tenderly loved." 

" Ah, poor lady ! — I forgot," said the Tsar. 
" Dostoief, you shall make what amends you 
can in future, by devoting more time to her 
children — this at least you can promise to your 
cousin 1 " The Tsar did not leave the room 
until he had seen Sasha take Dostoief s hand 
within his own in token of the burial, as far 
as possible, of the hatchet. 

" I scarcely dare to appear in your presence, 
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Philipof," said Dostoief when the Tsar had left, 
" after all that has happened ; but I solemnly 
declare to you, before God, that from beginning 
to end of these miserable misunderstandings I 
have honestly believed you to be guilty. You 
would not have had me behave otherwise, once 
I had fallen into this error ? " 

And Philipof, knowing what it must have 
cost Dostoief to say so much, accepted the 
peace-oflfering in the spirit in which it was 
tendered. 

Doonya was specially summoned by the 
Tsar, who sent an aide-de-camp to Cronstadt 
for her. But Doonya did not return to town 
in the little cabin of lighter No. 15 ; she 
came in a smart steam yacht, and was driven 
to the palace in a court carriage, to her inex- 
pressible astonishment and — if it must be 
confessed — terror. But the sight of poor 
broken-legged Sasha smilingly awaiting her 
soon restored her self-possession, and she 
was able to tell her story to the Tsar with 
a fair show of calmness. As this story goes 
a little further than the reader has yet heard 
it, we will listen to the concluding portion, 
together with the Tsar and Philipof. 

" Some one," Doonya continued, "must have 
seen Kirilof or me at Cronstadt, or perhaps 
both of us together as we drove to the wharf 
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on the night of my death — I mean " — Doonya 
blushed and paused — *' the night I was sup- 
posed to have died ; for one evening at dusk, as 
we lay in the harbour at Cronstadt, Karilof s 
barge being next to mine — it was dark enough 
to allow of our sitting on deck and talking — 
two men suddenly rushed out at us from 
behind some bales ; they had knives, and said 
they came to punish treachery. Kirilof jumped 
up and defended himself and me with a short 
boat-hook; he was wonderfully quick and 
brave and kept them for a minute or two at 
bay. Then one of them ran in and stabbed 
poor Kirilof badly, and I thought my last hour 
had arrived ; but I had a knife — the one you 
took from E^atkof — and struck out at them 
for a few moments ; then Kirilof and one of 
the men wrestled and fell overboard together, 
and disappeared locked in each other's arms. 
Almost at the same moment old Ivan rushed 
on board, seized the boat-hook, and ran the 
spike of it clean through the second man's body. 
That was last night ; and now here I am." 

" By the Mercy of Christ, it is a good tale 1 " 
said the Tsar; *'but there is better behind. 
Your society is now no longer in existence; 
you are safe, and your sovereign — to advance 
whose safety you would yourself have perished 
— is safe also. Now all this is due to one 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Philipof, of the 
Okhotsk Regiment, whom I have decorated 
with the cross and collar of St. Anne, but 
who tells me that he is dissatisfied with 
these favours, and will not live in the sam6 
country as the Tsar who so grievously offended 
him " 

" No, no, your Majesty," began Sasha, flush- 
ing. The Tsar motioned him to be silent. 

**And declares," he continued, "that he 
will marry and settle down in a foreign land 
for a year or two before he entirely forgives 
us and permanently takes up his abode among 
us again. This is scarcely kind of Colonel 
Philipof ; but since the grievance is decidedly 
on his side, I shall say no more at present in 
order to induce him to remain at home. The 
position of military attache at the Court of 
St. James is vacant, Philipof; the appoint- 
ment is yours on two conditions." 

Philipof seized the Tsar's hand and kissed 
it, flushing, as he did so, with sincere delight. 
This was the position of all others he would 
have chosen, for he had learned to love the 
English well during his Crimean experience ; 
and he really felt that absence from Russia 
for a while, just now, was almost a necessity. 

"I accept the conditions without hearing 
them, your Majesty," he murmured. 
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''They are these," said Alexander Libera- 
tor : " that you do not stay away more than, 
at most, two years; and that you take this 
lady with you as my nominee to see that the 
condition is strictly x)bserved." With these 
words the Tsar placed Doonya's hand in 
Sasha's, and bowing and smiling with the 
inimitable courtesy for which he was remark- 
able, the Tsar left the room. 

• ••••••• 

Since that day Philipof has been heard to 
observe that he can almost forgive Dostoief 
all that once happened through his unutterable 
devotion to his sovereign ; and if he cannot 
quite forget his neglect of wife and children, he 
can at least understand the blind adoration that 
had weaned him from every other interest and 
affection in life, and centred his whole devotion 
upon one object. 

'*I declare," Philipof sometimes says, ''I 
feel the same thing myself occasionally, Doonya. 
You and Alex and Olga and Vera will have 
to look out ! I shall become like Dostoief some 
day, for I love the Tsar amazingly!" 

But Doonya smiles and places a hand upon 
her husband's mouth to stop his wicked 
speeches, and turns to her eldest child for 
confirmation as she replies : *' We are not 
very frightened, are we, Alex ? " 
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And little five-year-old Alex kisses his mother 
and says that his own is a much better father 
than Cousin Petka's — which is a sentiment in 
which poor little Petka entirely concurs, in 
spite of the fact that Dostoief has somewhat 
improved since the old days,. as parent; for 
Uncle Sasha has always been a hot favourite 
in tbat quarter. 

As for the Tsar, he never, to the day of his 
death, missed an opportimity of testifying to 
his admiration for Sasha ; and when that 
lamented event was brought about by a later 
branch of the Society of Discontented, it 
would have been diflficult to say which of his 
two faithful servants was the more desolate — 
Dostoief or Aide-de-Camp General Count 
Alexander Philipof, his rival in the Emperor's 
aflfections. 
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